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r AHREE weeks have passed since the date 

originally set for the execution of Messrs. 

Sacco and Vanzetti. Their reprieve has but a 
few days to run, and even before these lines are in 
print their fate may have been determined once and 
for all by the governor of Massachusetts. For many 
weeks he, as an individual, assisted by the lieu- 
tenant governor and his personal attorney, and his 
semiofficial trio of advisers as a body, have studied 
the official records, interviewed scores of people, and 
informally scoured the country for evidence, hear- 
say, impressions, or sound counsel which might help 
to crystallize the momentous decision of clemency or 
no clemency. During this period the organized forces 
sympathetic to the two convicted men have con- 
tinued their mass demonstrations, threats of vio- 
lence, and other foolish efforts to force a decision, 
while from the more inarticulate individuals of a 
conservative type have come murmurs of which the 
following quotation is typical. It comes not from a 
Boston banker or lawyer, but from a Middle West- 
ern American holding an official position in Europe: 


The question is not, to my mind, whether the men 
are worth saving nor whether they received a completely 





equitable trial. The question is whether a judicial 
decision reached in reasonably due form can be re- 


versed by anarchistic crimes and threats... . If 
Sacco and Vanzetti had been hanged long ago hu- 
manity would have been the better, and if they are 
not hanged now the authority of the law will have 
suffered a body blow which, in the United States, it 
ought to be spared. 


To us there seems to be a more dangerous import 
to the reasoning exemplified above than to the dem- 
onstrations and terroristic operations of the Sacco 
and Vanzetti sympathizers. We have no fear that the ' 
essential soundness or fairness of our courts can be 
undermined by any threats of violence or radical 
propaganda. Those methods in an essentially stable 
country like this are much more likely to react 
against the users than to act effectively against the 
institutions attacked. But we seriously fear the atti- 
tude of mind which blindly holds “the courts can do 
no wrong. Judicial procedure need never be changed. 
To question a decision of the courts is to undermine 
respect for the law.” That way lies smugness, inflexi- 
bility, pig-headedness. We do not believe in the code 
which forbids admitting a mistake merely because to 
do so would break down a legend of infallibility. 
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Bigness will always confess error; smallness remains 
stubborn. 

In so far as both Sacco and Vanzetti are concerned 
we confidently hope that Governor Fuller and his 
aids may, as far as is humanly possible, be able to 
reach their decision untouched by the heat of con- 
flict surging about them. At the same time we hope 
that their verdict will be pardon. In expressing that 
hope we do so realizing that we have not now, nor 
shall ever have, all the opportunities for reaching a 
conclusion open to the governor. Yet we cannot con- 
ceal a reasonable doubt in our minds as to the guilt 
of the convicted, nor the feeling that six years in 
prison under the shadow of death is a terribly severe 
punishment under any circumstances. Most impor- 
tant of all, however, we have a conviction that the 
violent Communists of the world would gladly see 
Sacco and Vanzetti executed in order that their 
memory as martyrs may continue to serve as a rally- 
ing point for violent agitations against the Govern- 
ment set up by a capitalist system. This we would 
deny them, not because of fear for their threats, but 
for fear that there might be a grain of truth in their 
contention. 


Lean Crops and Low Prices 


1 bir latest harvest report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture carries little hope for the 
already harassed farmer. A lean year in nearly every 
cereal grain is forecast. “Crop prospects as a whole 
are far from promising. . . . The present outlook 
is for the shortest corn crop in twenty-six years,” 
states the report. It likewise places winter wheat 
at seventy-five per cent of normal, spring wheat at 
eighty-nine per cent, oats at eighty per cent, rye at 
ninety per cent. Tobacco is cut down to seventy-four 
per cent, while the fruit crop is being estimated as 
the smallest in twenty years. In spite of these 
anticipated shortages price levels are lower for each 
one of these commodities except corn than they 
were at the same time last year. And even corn, 
when translated into its principal finished product, 
the hog, is way below the costs of production. 

For the farmer this is a dismal outlook. From the 
economic point of view the question at once arises 
as to why these anticipated shortages are not 
accompanied by compensating price rises. The 
answer must be found in the fact that these products 
enter into a world market and that prices are 
determined not in this country alone, but at the 
principal trading centers. Liverpool quotes the price 
on wheat, and nothing but an even higher tariff 
than the present forty-two cents a bushel can pro- 
tect the farmers’ domestic market from the prices 
thus quoted. The implications are most interesting 
because they involve the possibility that before long 
the American farmer may be rooting hard for an 
increased rather than a decreased tariff, at the same 


time abandoning the McNary-Haugen principle 
which can be operative only if a domestic surplus 
and not a shortage exists. 

Aside from the purely economic aspects of the 
situation, the political factors involved must be 
giving Republican leaders some bitter moments. 
The farmer does not yet reason in terms of pure 
economics. He knows that he is not getting a fair 
return for his labors. He knows that the Adminis- 
tration has refused him, rightly or wrongly, the 
McNary-Haugen bill which his leaders had touted 
as a panacea. Consequently his ire is turned on the 
powers that be, and he becomes an easy victim for 
anyone who can hold out promises for a rosy future. 
Hopes may well rise in the hearts of both the Lowden 
and the Democratic factions, for a situation has 
been created which to be met will require more than 
a lodge in the Black Hills of South Dakota or a 
dashing cowboy outfit. 


Rifts in Geneva’s Fog 


TAN this issue goes to press the principal British 
delegates at Geneva have returned to England 
for a full discussion of what appears to be a compro- 
mise plan. As sketchily reported, the plan includes 
a tonnage limitation for all auxiliary craft lumped 
together at about 500,000 tons for the British and 
American navies and 350,000 for the Japanese; as 
well as supplementary limitation on the number of 
10,000-ton cruisers allowed each power. This latter 
agreement seems somewhat tentative as yet and 
may well go even further in specifying the numbers 
and armaments of all cruisers above perhaps 5,000 
tons. If the details still to be worked out are, as we 
anticipate, agreed upon shortly, and in the light of 
Ambassador Gibson’s statement made in plenary 
session to the effect that the technical experts have 
already reached a substantial agreement on auxiliary 
craft other than cruisers, we discern no reason why 
the next ten days should not see a complete treaty 
buttoned up. Failure now would be not only a bitter 
disappointment, but cause for grave suspicion of the 
peaceful intentions of the British Empire. And we 
cannot believe that the statesmen of Great Britain 
will allow the admiralty officers to put them into 
any such embarrassing position regardless of possible 
technical difficulties. 


The Ocotal Incident 


| bneg hundred more Nicaraguans have been 
killed by American Marines as inevitable 
sacrifices to present United States policy in the 
Caribbean. They were bandits and desperadoes, as 
Secretary Kellogg points out in a letter to the Pan- 
American Labor conference. Guilty of many dep- 
redations and attacking the city of Ocotal under 
General Sandino, a notorious outlaw, they no doubt 
merited the punishment they received. At the same 
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time all Americans must shudder at the wholesale 
bloodletting by our Marines in the interests of 
Nicaraguan peace. 

The onslaught of Sandino’s tatterdemalion forces 
against Ocotal had no political significance. They 
were not patriots fighting for a cause they thought 
just. They were merely bandits. Their rush was 
stopped by withering fire from Marine sharpshoot- 
ers assisted in a measure by native constabulary. 
American ’planes dealt death from above and drove 
them into a reeling rout. But even though the out- 
laws brought disaster upon themselves, the shock of 
the slaughter has shaken all Central and South 
America, to the detriment of American prestige. 

Distant patriots will remember that the victims 
were Central Americans and forget that they were 
bandits. The initial blunders of our Nicaraguan 
intervention were largely offset by our sensible 
policy in guaranteeing an impartial election for the 
troubled republic. Now the unfortunate incident at 
Ocotal has intensified our original errors and wiped 
out much of the good will won by our attempt to 
rectify them. 


Vienna on the Loose 


IENNA’S riots were short-lived because they 

were never intended to touch off the fires of 
revolution. The demonstrations began as an orderly 
protest against the acquittal of three Fascisti 
charged with murdering a workman and his child. 
The first outbreak took place in front of the Italian 
Embassy where a protesting multitude shook the 
atmosphere with cries of “Down with Mussolini.” 
As the crowd shouted, mob spirit took fire. Work- 
men forgot their original mild intentions and 
plunged into arson and riot. Leaders of the extreme 
Left declare that there would have been no disorder 
at all had not government police used strong-arm 
methods to scatter the crowd. But no matter what 
match set off the flare-up, the rioters were soon 
quieted by the exhortations of their own leaders, 
who warned that economic chaos would accompany 
continued disorder. After the first day’s rioting no 
serious outbreak occurred. In a few days all the 
strikers were back on the job. 

The riots actually had minor political significance. 
Chancellor Seipel’s Government was strong before 
the outbreak and emerged from the excitement with 
security apparently little impaired. Each of the two 
principal Austrian parties has a Left and a Right 
wing. The two middle groups are almost one; but the 
flanks are far apart. Seipel represents the extreme 
Right, Communists the extreme Left. During the 
disorders it was agreement between the central 
groups that averted further trouble. They induced 
the Government to replace official troops by civilian 
guards during the outbreak, thus removing one of 
the chief objects of the workmen’s wrath. The riots 


drew the moderates even more closely together, and 
it is now reported that the Cabinet will be reformed 
in recognition of their union. To give the Vienna 
turmoil wide political significance would not con- 
form with facts so far at hand. Despite alarming dis- 
patches from American foreign correspondents, the 
short life of the flare-up and the ease with which 
it was smothered indicate that Austria is some 
distance from the brink of revolution. The most 
alarming aspect of the riot occurred in the demands 
of both Italy and Jugoslavia to send in troops for the 
maintenance of railway schedules. Fortunately the 
demands were curtly refused, thus avoiding a situa- 
tion which might well have developed into much 
more than a local disturbance. 


A Tactless Governor 


Wie young Senator Bob La Follette 
burst forth on the subject of Mr. Calvin Cool- 
idge and farm relief, we were not tremendously 
impressed. He said: “Surrounded by newspaper 
reporters and photographers, with a corps of pub- 
licity men, the President is attempting to make the 
farmers forget his veto of farm-relief legislation by 
wearing a ten-gallon hat and catching trout with 
milk-fed worms. The farmers, however, are not going 
to forget. . . . Even at this early date, it appears 
that the President will have to do more than wear a 
ten-gallon hat, kiss babies, and catch trout, in order 
to carry him to a third term in the White House.” 

We find this unimpressive because we consider the 
source. We never liked Old Bob La Follette, who 
looked and talked like Dr. Munyon and who had a 
panacea for economic and political ills in each and 
every pocket. He was, we know, highly praised for 
his courage, and courage is an admirable thing. But 
so is horse sense, and that Old Bob never possessed in 
any very appreciable degree. We do not object to a 
son inheriting his father’s prestige in politics any 
more than we do to a son inheriting his father’s 
factory in business, but Young Bob strikes us as a 
brash young man who has inherited, together with 
his pa’s prestige, a complete set of ready-made ideas, 
the political manner, a voice, and not much else 
besides. Until he has proved something, his criti- 
cisms of Mr. Coolidge or of anyone else may be 
taken without too much mental anguish on the part 
of any citizen. 

A different emotion, however, is stirred by the 
news that Mr. Coolidge attended a country fair at 
Ardmore, South Dakota, recently, and that he was 
obliged to listen to the Democratic Governor Bulow 
of that State while he blasphemously attacked the 
Republican tariff as the chief obstacle to the farmers’ 
prosperity. Governor Bulow lacks tact. That kind of 
thing isn’t done by governors who know the world. 
It simply isn’t done. No one gets up in a Methodist 
convention to tell the chief archon or the lord high 
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potentate of the Methodist Church that his Board of 
Prohibition, Temperance and Public Morals is the 
chief obstacle to prohibition, temperance, and public 
morals in this country. No, we all rise and sing a 
hymn to Mr. Deets Pickett, and the blameless John 
Wesley rolls over in his grave and gnaws his head- 
stone. Governors ought to know better than that, 
particularly when they are ex officio hosts to the 
Presidential family. Mr. Coolidge had bought a 
ten-gallon hat and chaps and spurs and milk-fed 
worms — just to be polite to South Dakota in par- 
ticular and the great West in general. And he is 
entitled to a return of courtesies from the governor. 
The least that Governor Bulow could do would be 
to buy a Vermont straw hat, a pair of Eastern over- 
alls, and a nasal accent, and make a speech, by heck, 
in favor of the Grand Old Party. South Dakota is 
a great State, but its executive is somehow lacking 
in the grand manner. The suspicion arises that he 
believes in what he says, but we dismiss the un- 
worthy thought as inconsistent with the best tradi- 
tion of American politics. 


The Baumes Laws and Crime 


IXTEEN habitual criminals have been sentenced 
to life imprisonment under New York’s Baumes 
laws, which provide among other drastic stipula- 
tions that offenders four times convicted of felonies 
must spend the balance of their days in prison. 
One of the lifers was a “fence,” found guilty for the 
fourth time of receiving stolen goods. His sentence 
pleased District Attorney Joab H. Banton, who said 
in a report on the effect of the Baumes laws: “It 
was the first case on record . . . of a criminal re- 
ceiver being sent to jail for life. I have always 
maintained that there would be a big falling off 
in robberies if we could... convict more 
receivers of stolen property.” 

The district attorney did not say that robberies 
actually have fallen off. His report is incomplete. It 
cites only results of the laws from the standpoint of 
convictions and sentences, but presents no facts to 
show whether crime has decreased since the acts 
went into effect. It may be too early to treat this 
phase of the matter with fair analysis. Nevertheless, 
the only measure of these laws’ value should 
be their effectiveness in reducing crime. We do 
not believe that society wishes to send criminally 
inclined morons to prison for life unless the results 
justify the means. So far information regarding the 
Baumes laws as deterrents to crime is insufficient to 
warrant similar legislation in other States. 


Boy Built Houses’ 
A BROCHURE issued by Better Homes in 
America reveals that boy students in public 
trade schools throughout the country have built 106 
houses in the United States. This is a good beginning. 


Such work stimulates creative instincts latent in all 
lads. It makes for appreciation of sound building 
by the coming generation. In no cases are the boys 
paid for their labor. Profits go into the trade-school 
treasuries. The work is regarded as part of the school 
curriculum to be viewed by the boys as an opportu- 
nity to learn rather than a chance to make money. 
In no case has a boy-built house failed to attract a 
buyer. Pictures of the boy-built dwellings, pub- 
lished in the Better Homes in America brochure, 
reveal well-proportioned houses, attractive inside 
and out — homes which exhibit good taste in design. 
In many instances original ideas of boys have been 
incorporated extensively in the plans of the houses. 
Rotary, paternalistic sponsor of Boys’ Week, 
might well take note of the accomplishments of the 
trade schools. Boys’ Week has been a dismal failure, 
catering to youthful conceit and breeding in lads 
undue familiarity with their elders. The energy 
which Rotary now devotes to boys’ work would be 
turned to better account if the organization’s activity 
were directed to promoting a program such as the 
trade schools already have auspiciously begun. 


Lost Opportunities 
S John Greenleaf Whittier, that hundred per 


cent American poet and linguist once said: 


. of all sad words of tongue or pen - 
The saddest are these: “It might have ben.” 


This is true doctrine as we, with a heart full of 
regret, can testify. It is now July 20, 1927, and we 
have just discovered on our desk under the caption, 
“Will You Be One Who Cares When the World 
Forgets?” a notice informing us that July 5-12 
was “Become a Friend to Girls Week.” We never 
knew it at all. That week was passed in various 
activities of one kind or another, but we never 
realized that it was the week in which we should 
have become a friend to girls. That week ranks 
among the “might have bens.” Of course we were 
busy; we were in Chicago and New York and Bos- 
ton and traveling the rest of the time, but somehow, 
somewhere, whether in Elkhart, Indiana, or Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, or even in New Haven, Connecticut, 
we might have stopped for a moment and become a 
friend to some girl. 

We religiously observe Mother’s Day and Father’s 
Day and Clean Up Week and we never labor on 
Labor Day if we can help it. But here is a whole 
week gone out of our calendar year devoted to an 
especially amiable function with which we are en- 
tirely sympathetic, and we have drawn, as you 
might say, a complete blank. We shall have to wait 
until next year and that — at our age — is a long 
way off. Our only hope is that some group of wom- 
en’s clubs will organize a “Become an Egeria to 
Editors Week” — and that hope is, we fear, too 
forlorn for words. 
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The Question Mark in 
Prohibition 


NE di the sanest, wisest, and gentlest letters 
on a controversial subject we have ever 
received has just come in from a clergyman 


and an inveterate subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 
He said in part: 


I am not a prohibitionist crank. ...I have 
always believed in temperance and in the right and 
propriety of a prohibition law. . . . I have only one 
question to ask any responsible citizen who, like your- 
self, persists in fighting the Eighteenth Amendment 
and all things pertaining thereto. ...I should 
surely appreciate reading in your columns quite soon 
your answer in specific terms to my question, “What 
do you propose to do about it?” It is just faintly 
possible that I might approve — but I doubt it. 


This is a hard question: What do we propose to do 
about it? Perhaps the best way to answer so fair- 
minded and generous a questioner would be to say 
frankly, we do not propose now to do anything 
specific about it — and then to tell him why. Like 
himself we have always believed in temperance. 
Unlike him we have never believed in the propriety 
— if not the right — of a prohibition law. Prohibi- 
tion has always seemed to us ignoble in design and 
method, an attempt to arrive at material prosperity 
at the expense of character. Although we do not 
believe in the ethical rightness of the prohibition 
method, we admit that it might bring material 
benefits — if it worked. 

If it worked, even against our feeling that social 
short cuts and panaceas are fundamentally unsound 
and unhealthy, even then, if it worked, we would 
confess our error and vigorously support it. But, 
after a great deal of honest investigation and after 
seven and more years of enforcement, we find that it 
does not work at all — at least in the part of Amer- 
ica which we know at first hand. The Pacific Coast, 
the Middle West, the West, and the South may 
protest that there it works perfectly. We can only 
speak for the Eastern Seaboard States — and there 
it functions clumsily or not at all. Which at once 
brings up the question: Must this nation be all wet 
or all dry? If different sections of the country show 
such marked different preferences, why is one 
blanket Federal statute essential? 

Now, if a law so eminently legal does not work, 
there is something wrong either with the people or 
the law. There may be something wrong with the 
people, but after all the people were made before the 
law and no law is wise or good which is not adjusted 
to the common consent of the people. The prohibi- 
tionists, however, who adore both the people and the 
law, claim that the people are good people and that 
the law is good law. The trouble, they aver, — if 


there be trouble, — is found in the enforcement of 
the law. It has been handed over to unsympathetic: 
politicians who have done what they liked with it. 
Give us sympathetic enforcement, they cry, and the 
benefits of prohibition will be made manifest. 


Well, it is idle, perhaps, to point out that forlo, —_ 


these many years enforcement has been dominated 
by the official agency of prohibition, the Anti-Saloon 
League, that millions upon millions have been spent 
to make it effective, that the House and the Senate 
have been overwhelmingly dry, that State and Fed- 
eral police powers have been exercised in a manner 
hitherto unknown to our constitutions, that the 
Army, the Navy, the Coast guard, the Federal 
courts have all been called on to help the enforce- 
ment of this one special law — and still the law has 
not worked. 

At last and just now a new régime of enforcement 
is taking office. Mr. Seymour Lowman, replacing 
General Andrews, and Dr. Doran, replacing Mr. 
Haynes, are entirely in sympathy with the law, both 
in its premises and its conclusion. They have the 
same backing, political, financial, legal, and the same 
police powers as their predecessors. Perhaps they 
may be able to enforce the law and make it work. If 
they do, we shall stifle our ethical objections to it in 
view of its pragmatic accomplishment. But up to 
date the fact remains that the law has not worked. 
Up to date it is—in our opinion — both cow- 
ardly and base in conception and ineffective in 
operation. 

We advocate study and survey. It would be 
easy for us to say that we advocated the Quebec plan 
or the Swedish system or some one of the other exist- 
ing and successful systems, but we are not positive 
that any one of these is the best for America’s special 
requirements. We have consistently recommended 
that this passionate and controversial question be 
lifted,.if possible, out of politics, into the field of fair 
and scientific discussion. Although we believe the 
law to be fundamentally wrong and we observe that 
it does not work, we do not recommend disobeying it 
and we have no panacea to offer as an alternative. 
We urge — with all our hearts — that the possibili- 
ties for a reasonable and workable compromise be- 
tween the extreme prohibitionists on the one side 
and the law-defying wets on the other be explored by 
a nonpartisan body of reasonable men such as are 
still to be found in this republic. 

We still believe that, although the cause of 
temperance has been deeply injured by the régime 
of prohibition, the American people are still com- 
petent to govern themselves and their own appetites. 
We still believe that the saloon can be eliminated 
without prohibition, and the liquor trade rendered 
impotent in politics. We believe that these results 
can be obtained if wets and drys unite in trying to 
find out what is best for the country rather than 
what suits their prejudices. 
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About Those Tropic Sirens 


By Harry L. Foster 


WAS on a little cargo boat, cruising through the 

Tongas. Islands were slipping past — tiny coral 

rims that barely rose above the calm blue 
waters — and their coco palms, drooping in the 
breezeless air, looked dreamlike and unreal. Just the 
place to read Melville! 


pawls into the chain to keep the anchor from runnin’ 
out, hoping we’d smash on the rocks and have to 

stay ashore. That’s a fact. 
“The only man aboard who knew what he was up 
against was the cook. He’d been out a long time 
before, and was wise 








And in the last glow of 
a voluptuous crimson 


about the native girls: 


Romance? It’s not what it used to be in the South Seas, Straight as they were, 


sunset I perused that sighs Mr. Foster, and to be quite frank, he doubts that he had a little secret. 
passage in “Typee” there ever was so much of it as certain ecstaticmembersof You see, in the early 
where, ashe sailed into _‘ the writing fraternity would have us believe. In Samoa, in days, they hadn’t any 


Nukuheva, the native 


Fiji, and in Tonga, the young maidens enjoy flirting as 
much as their American sisters, but they also regard 


cooking utensils in 


girls came swimming virtue as highly. A year’s wanderings among the islands _ these islands, and that 
out from shore to meet _ give the author a well-filled notebook from which torecord was their weakness. 


the old whaler: 


his impressions. This is the second of his articles 


They’d do anything for 
a tin can. So that old 








They boarded us 

at every quarter, many seizing hold of the chain 
plates and springing into the chains, others catching 
at the bobstays and wreathing their slender forms 
about the ropes. Their luxuriant locks were freed 
from the briny element; their adornments completed 
by passing a few loose folds of white tapa in a mod- 
est cincture around the waist. Thus arrayed, they no 
longer hesitated, but flung themselves lightly over 
the bulwarks, and were quickly frollicking about the 
decks. The ship taken, we could not do otherwise 
than yield ourselves prisoners, and for the whole 
period that she remained in the bay, were completely 
in the hands of the mermaids. 


To be sure, Melville wrote in 1842 — and about 
the Marquesas. This was 1927 — and in the Tongas. 
Yet the people here were of the same Polynesian 
race; even the modern writers commented upon the 
superior physique of the men and the marvelous 
pulchritude of the women; the inhabitants were 
reputedly so hospitable that from earliest times they 
had been known as the “Friendly Islanders,” and 
one heard many yarns about the seamen who still 
deserted their vessels here because of irresistible 
feminine charm ashore. 

I consulted the mate, an Australian of long ex- 
perience in these waters. “‘Yes,” he admitted, as we 
strolled the deck together; “they desert their vessels 
right enough. But that’s all the good it does ’em. 
You see, the girls here are quite different from those 
in the Marquesas. They don’t run after you at all. 
But you can’t tell a newcomer anything like that. 
He’s read so much about these wild vamps, he won’t 
believe it, until he learns by experience. 

“Now, when I first came out here in 1908 on a 
three-masted schooner from Frisco, the fellows used 
to sneak down to the hawse pipes and stick iron 


rascal fed us preserved 
stuff all through the voyage — about four months — 
until the galley was just piled to the ceiling with the 
empty containers. He sure was set for a big night in 
Tonga, and when we pulled into the harbor of 
Vavau—”’ : 

The mate paused for a moment to grin at his 
reflections, and forgot to continue. I was about to 
remind him of his story when two shadowy feminine 
figures appeared at the rail of the poop. 

“Hello, you!” called a soft voice in broken 
English. 

“Hello, yourself,” I said. 

“You come up?” 

I turned inquiringly to the mate, for this seemed 
to disprove his contentions. But he shook his head. 

“They’re kiddin’ us. That don’t mean a thing. 
They just like to flirt and make a fool out of a 
white man.” 

“But couldn’t we go root the steward out of bed 
and borrow a few tin cans ourselves?” 

He shook his head more emphatically. 

“Nope. No use. I was going to tell you: when we 
pulled into the harbor of Vavau, back in 1908, and 
that old cook came on deck to see the place he’d been 
dreaming about for the past ten years, he found it 
so modern that the natives were eating preserved 
stuff themselves, and the whole damned beach was 
covered with the cans they’d thrown away!” 


OT that I want to take issue with the writers 

whose work had such vogue in the South Sea 
romance epidemic of a few years ago. They wrote 
mostly of the Marquesas — as Melville did — and 
from all accounts, the women there are and always 
have been most charitably disposed toward the 
bachelor tourist. Perhaps the explanation of this is 
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that in early times, the men outnumbering the 
women, a form of polyandry was in fashion in these 
islands. Each lady had several husbands, who shared 
her without jealousy. When the white whalers 
arrived, she saw no harm in adding a few more to her 
list. Her well-trained husbands took it good-na- 
turedly. And she’s been doing it ever since, although 
from the latest reports she has learned to commer- 
cialize her roguishness, which must be viewed 
through rose-hued glasses to be described nowadays 
as true romance. 


S a result of the literature this Marquesan 
siren has inspired, the reading public is apt 
to assume that all South Sea maidens are equally 
unrestrained in their affection. But this is far from 
truth. Despite the fact that the inhabitants of the 
Pacific archipelago are of much the same race or 
races — light-brown, straight-haired Polynesians or 
dark-brown, frizzly haired Melanesians — their cus- 
toms vary from group to group. And while excep- 
tions must be made here or there, in most of the 
islands — and particularly in Tonga, Samoa, and 
Fiji -— feminine virtue is and always bas been as 
highly prized as anywhere else in the world. In a 
few of the more cosmopolitan ports— such as 
Apia or Suva or Pagopago — there may be some 
women who take theirs lightly, but they are a very 
limited minority and quite a recent institution 
stimulated almost invariably by an acquired fond- 
ness for the ribbons and trinkets of civilization. 

In these islands — although the woman has never 
enjoyed the unrestricted liberty of her Marquesan 
sister — her position is a fairly happy one. Of 
course, as in many parts of the world, she 1s regarded 
as belonging to a somewhat inferior sex; throughout 
Polynesia she waits until the men are served before 
she thinks of dining herself; but this seems to cause 
her little concern. She appears to accept it philo- 
sophically, as though to say, “Let them strut and 
cherish their petty vanities; I’ll assert myself when- 
ever I want anything very badly.” And in all prac- 
tical matters, she undoubtedly commands respect. 

In Samoa, for example, it is often customary to 
speak of a wife as a fale tua — which means some- 
thing akin to the “back of the house.” Yet every 
Samoan village has its ¢upau, or tribal virgin, usually 
the prettiest girl of the community, whose duty, 
once that of leading the warriors into battle, is now 
that of presiding at ceremonial feasts or dances. 

In Tonga — the only independent nation in the 
South Seas—a woman actually occupies the 
throne. Her Majesty, Queen Salote, is absolute boss, 
too, not only over her subjects but over her Prime 
Minister, who happens just incidentally to be her 
husband. Even in Fiji, where the people are of the 
kinky-haired Melanesian race, converted within the 
last fifty years from cannibalism, the ladies enjoy 
considerable independence. At times, as in Samoa, 


perhaps, the menfolk are inclined to speak of them a 
bit disparagingly. They have a proverb, I’m told, 
which rather paraphrases our own comparison to a 
good cigar, and which says in substance: “A woman 
is only a woman, but a nice fat pig is pork.” Yet 
that little gem of philosophy is probably only a 
heritage from ancestral times, for the Fijians are 
distantly related to the blacks of New Guinea and 
the New Hebrides, where a sow always bas been 
worth at least two wives. And in truth, whatever 
they may say in jest, the present-day Fijians reckon 
values quite differently, and their wives see to it 
that they do. 

For the girls here even retain their own names 
after marriage. Some missionaries of the more zeal- 
ous type have striven valiantly to make them adopt 
our own “Mr, and Mrs.” style of nomenclature, 
believing perhaps that this would strengthen the 
matrimonial bonds, but their efforts have proved 
ineffective, and the frizzly headed belles are still 
charter members of the Lucy Stone League. 

From all this, it would appear that the fair dam- 
sels of these groups are held in little artificial 
restraint, and are free to fall in love with the passing 
white man, if so inclined. Yet — even considering 
that I’m probably smaller and homelier than most 
writers, and that my consequent experience may 
have warped my judgment — it’s still my opinion 
that they don’t. 

The young native girls, children of fifteen or so, 
who are just budding into womanhood, often try 
very determinedly to catch the visitor’s eye and 
grin, — a procedure apt to be misinterpreted by the 
casual tourist, — but these are merely flappers de- 
veloping or testing their charms, as young birds try 
their wings, and are seldom to be taken seriously. 


HE girls on that vessel, cruising the Tongas, 
were of this type. They were a pair of hefty, 

broad-faced creatures, in complexion a creamy 
chocolate, rather than a bronze. Their eyes were 
large and luminous. A wealth of black hair fell in 
unrestrained glory over their straight and smoothly 
rounded shoulders. And their figures, if you like 
them that way, were undeniably superb, even majes-. 
tic, for the South Sea Islanders are probably the 
tallest and bulkiest humans in the world. But the 
twist of tapa cloth of Melville’s day had given 
place to a shapeless, graceless mission gown which 
quite enveloped them. One caught a glimpse of cal- 
loused ankles only when they raised their feet to 
pry off a coating of deck tar. And they had a most 
unromantic habit of spitting absent-mindedly over 
the rail, constantly endangering those below. 

“Why you no come up?” they called to us. 
“You got wife?” ; 

“Don’t mind ’em,” cautioned the mate. “If you 
go up, they’ll just give you the ‘ha-ha.’ I’ve tried it. 
They’ve got no real use for a white man.” 
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He pointed to the figures of several natives sleep- 
ing in the scuppers, each a veritable mountain in his 
rolls of woven grass mat. “What can they see in us 
puny little civilized devils, anyhow, compared to 
husky brutes like that? Romance? In the South 
Sea Islands? Blah!” 


UT there’s another side to the story. Some who 
profess to know their Polynesia say that the 
white man’s influence has to some extent under- 
mined native morals, particularly in their relations 
among themselves. And for this— as for nearly 
everything else in the islands — the missionary is 
occasionally blamed. This is to be expected, if one 
hears it from the white layman, but as I heard 
it from an educated Fijian, himself the product 
of a mission school, I quote it for whatever it 
may be worth. It is no isolated opinion. 

“T know this would quite shock many a clergyman 
here,” he apologized, “and I’m sure that all of them 
will deny it. Yet the fact remains that your preach- 
ers, in their well-intended zeal, have quite unwit- 
tingly done a great deal of harm to my race. In 
Fiji, you see, in the old days, it was our custom that 
all unmarried males should live in one large house, 
the mbure-ni-sa, or bachelor club, to which the 
women were denied entrance. Thus the unattached 
were always under a watchful eye. And the girls, 
although they remained in the homes of their 
respective parents, were themselves closely guarded, 
so that the long-plaited locks of hair which they 
wore to signify virtue could usually be counted upon 
to tell the truth about the wearers. 

“We had many other such safeguards. Upon the 
morning after a marriage, it was the duty of the 
older women to go to the girl and clip her tresses, and 
then there would be a feast. But if the old women 
found in the meantime — and they investigated 
thoroughly — that the tresses lied, it was a sorry 
feast. They carved the roast pig in a certain fashion, 
a delicate way of advertising the scandal. And both 
the bridegroom’s family and the girl’s own relatives 
beat her most severely. 

“The missionaries frowned upon such customs. 
Many of them were small-minded persons, who 
came here fully convinced that whatever we did 
differently from them must be wrong. And they de- 
nounced it, without understanding its purpose, sub- 
stituting their own social system, which we did not 
understand. They abolished the bachelor club, that 
the whole family might live under one roof as in 
America. But in our houses there was only one huge 
room, and often it was occupied by several different 
families. And nowadays, although our young girls 
still wear the locks to signify their virtue, it is a very, 
very unreliable token.” 

It is obviously impossible to quote statistics to 
prove such a contention. One has to rely upon local 
opinion. And as to marriage, my Fijian informant 


said: “Yes, the Christian service is very popular 
among my people now. They love a ceremony of any 
kind, and this is to us particularly up-to-date. But 
if one leaves his wife afterwards, he invites ostracism 
in the church, and that is always embarrassing. 
Really, it is much easier just to pair off quietly. So 
only about a fourth of my friends are actually 
married to the women they live with. 

“In justice to such unions, there is little promis- 
cuity. So long as they live together, they are every 
bit as faithful as the good Christians. But if they 
find they cannot agree, they do not hesitate to 
change. The children seldom prove an incumbrance. 
If a woman hesitates to bring them to the new home, 
she can leave them with her parents, or with her 
friends, who raise them as their own. 

“Yes, naturally, some missionaries object to this, 
They would have us ostracize such women, But is 
that desirable? To put the stamp of Satan upon 
them will only make them outcasts from society, 
and force them to the promiscuity which now is 
practically unknown. And thus far, in these islands, 
we have always been free from the European vice of 
prostitution.” 

I might add, in behalf of the clergyman— 
although his zeal undoubtedly has been misguided in 
many respects — that he probably did have much 
justification for overthrowing the original Fijian 
matrimonial customs. For one thing, polygamy was 
practiced by the more wealthy and powerful chief- 
tains. As the sexes numerically were more or less 
evenly divided, this left a considerable surplus of 
bachelors, and it was quite the regular thing in some 
villages for the du/i, or headman, to lend out a few of 
his extra wives in return for labor. Altogether, there 
was probably much about the ancient system that 
was far from ideal or satisfactory to the Fijians 
themselves. 


ele though morals may have suffered, as they 
are bound to suffer in any period of transition 
and readaptation, I saw no evidence of any general 
depravity in the islands. Publicly, at least, the na- 
tives strike the casual visitor as being almost ab- 
surdly circumspect. Both men and women appear to 
prefer the company of their own sex. In church, they 
segregate themselves upon opposite sides of the 
central aisle. Upon the street, the girls usually stroll 
in groups by themselves, holding hands, and so do 
the men. I’ve even seen burly native policemen idling 
upon the curb with their little fingers innocently 
entwined! And although there is always much good- 
natured banter between passing groups, there is no 
more indecorum than there might be at a Funda- 
mentalist revival meeting in Kansas. As a matter 
of fact, South Sea Islanders are frankly shocked 
when they go to the movies and see life as our Holly- 
wood colony would have the world believe it is lived 
in the United States of America! 
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UT in the great 
Northwest, 
where a man is 


supposed to be a man, 
and where national 
parks were created to 
develop railroad traffic, 
a tempest has suddenly 
arisen due to the desire 
of the “Northern” rail- 


Merging the Northerns 


By Franklin Snow 


On July 8, 1927, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion received a long statement setting forth the 
advantages awaiting the public from a merger of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads. A 
quarter century ago, such a proposal would have 
evoked horrified — from a nation intensely sus- 
picious of big business. Today, it stirs hardly a 
ripple. Mr. Snow, explaining the sign «pm of this 
gigantic unification of control, records as well an 

interesting about face in ‘public opinion 


shippers of freight here 
and there, who thought 
that one of the speakers 
might be a little more 
specific in discussing the 
subject than to refer 
only to.the “promotion 
of the public interest.” 
Some, doubtless, antic- 
ipated a prediction 
that freight rates might 
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roads to pool their re- 


be reduced. Even 





sources. The Northern 





Pacific and the Great 

Northern, joint owners of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, seek 
to amalgamate through the formation of a holding 
company which will control the stock of the two 
parent companies, and through these, will also hold 
the S. P. & S. The Burlington is to remain inde- 
pendent, as at present, but since ownership of 
ninety-seven per cent of its stock would be vested 
in one management, it would become an integral 
part of the system of 27,000 miles of line. 

The present project is not new. It was conceived 
and carried almost to a successful conclusion in 
1901. The storm of opposition aroused by the 
spectacular battle for control between James J. 
Hill and E. H. Harriman resulted in antitrust laws 
designed to prevent the assemblage of competing 
companies under one control. How complete has 
been the change in public sentiment may be seen in 
the quiescent attitude displayed in all parts of the 
country other than those immediately served by the 
carriers affected, toward this, the greatest rail 
system ever to be set up under one management. 
In this presumably more enlightened day, power, 
size, and greatness have captured the public fancy, 
and consolidations which aroused the bitterest 
editorial invective a quarter of a century ago are 
now placidly accepted as indicative of our progress 
toward larger and, not improbably, more unwieldy 
agerepations of capital and plant. 

The people of the Northwest have recently been 
treated to what, in its outward aspects, had the 
appearance of a vigorous political campaign, with 
H. E. Byram of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Ralph Budd of the Great Northern, and 
Charles Donnelly of the Northern Pacific stumping 
the country from Chicago to Seattle discussing the 
proposed merger. They drew crowded houses. It 
is a rather unique spectacle to see railroad presi- 
dents carry their battle to the public, and it is not at 
all unlikely that among their audiences were a few 


though their hopes were 
unwarranted in this respect, they at least had an 
opportunity of seeing a railroad president face to 
face, which may, or may not, be something. 

A thoughtful survey of the situation and an 
analysis of the divergent viewpoints denote that 
there is merit in the contemplated merger. It cannot 
be denied that the points which the president of the 
Great Northern has made warrant careful considera- 
tion of this, the first definite move toward a pooling 
of resources by two great railroad systems operating 
in contiguous territory and having identical interests 
from a traffic, an operating, and a financial stand- 
point. From the latter angle alone, it is noteworthy 
that more than sixty per cent of the total stock out- 
standing is held by those who own stock in both 
Northern companies. 


HE joint use of freight cars through a common 
ownership, bringing under one management the 
thousands of cars maintained — to some extent at 
least, for competitive purposes; the pooling of 
terminal facilities in cities; the combining of traffic 
solicitation and the elimination of separate offices; 
the reduction in executive officers — if this step 
were really taken; the decreasing of competitive 
train-miles, and the greater purchasing power of the 
combined system are among its outstanding advan- 
tages. Particularly may economies be forecast in 
the matter of joint ownership of freight cars, al- 
though such a step may, in a general way, be taken 
by a pooling of equipment either with the approval 
of, or by actual order of, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the present status, without any 
merging of the railroads involved. Joint inspection 
of cars delivered by one road to the other would be 
avoided, and routing of cars direct to an industry 
on whose line the plant was located would also 
result in economies to the railroad. 
In another sense, the two Northerns complement 
each other to an unusual extent. For instance, the 
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Northern Pacific’s mileage predominates on the 
western part of its system, sixty per cent of its 
route being west of the North Dakota-Montana line 
and forty per cent east thereof. The Great North- 
ern’s preponderance of mileage, conversely, is on 
the eastern end, fifty-eight per cent being east of 
the State boundaries mentioned. The combined 
mileage of the two systems would result in a par- 
ticularly even-balanced mileage, with forty-nine 
per cent west of the arbitrary line established and 
fifty-one per cent east. In a country which is still 
undeveloped, and in which numerous branch lines — 
feeders for the railroad primarily, but outlets for the 
purpose of encouraging settlers also— must be 
built, the fact that the two railroads supplement 
each other in this manner lends added strength to 
the proposed combination of their facilities. These 
feeders are often unremunerative for a long period of 
time, and the joint strength of the two systems 
might lend added confidence in the building of such 
branches for the purpose of developing business in 
years to come. 


O much for the “plaintiffs.” The arguments 
which the merger’s advocates have presented 
probably are not materially different from those 
which impelled railroad manipulators of an earlier 
generation to seek the same end. History, it is said, 
repeats itself, and no more conclusive proof of the 
truth of the old adage need be cited than the present 
proposal to merge the two Northerns in the same 
manner and form that was attempted in Igor. The 
only distinction lies in the fact that the former epi- 
sode carried Northern Pacific stock from $150 to 
over $1,000 a share in one hectic day’s trading, 
which was the biggest day the New York Stock 
Exchange had ever seen, while in the present in- 
stance, not even the mildest kind of a flurry served 
to indicate Wall Street’s concern over the gigantic 
rail merger when it was officially announced. 

From the president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul — principal competitor of the Northern 
roads — comes a set of objections which would 
completely bewilder the casual reader who had 
perused the seemingly irrefutable arguments of the 
Northern executives. Messrs. Budd and Donnelly of 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific had 
not proceeded far in the speaking campaign to swing 
public opinion to their way of thinking, when Mr. 
Byram of the Milwaukee commenced a tour of 
the Northwest, after the approved political method, 
following the trail of his opponents and refuting 
their arguments in the various cities between 
Chicago and Seattle. Briefly, the Milwaukee’s 
position is that the proposed merger would create 
unbalanced competition, would prevent or prejudice 
further necessary unifications, and that the economies 
promised by the advocates of the Hill lines’ merger 
could be realized in equal or greater measure by 


other possible unifications. The fact that the com- 
bination proposed is in opposition to the general 
plan of grouping railroads prepared by Prof. William 
Z. Ripley of Harvard University for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is also cited. Professor 
Ripley allocated the Great Northern to the Mil- 
waukee, and combined the Northern Pacific with 
the Burlington, as a competing system in the 
Northwest. 

Asserting that his road sought no favors or prefer- 
ences, Mr. Byram alleged that the proposed com- 
bination would result in placing the Milwaukee 
at a disadvantage in having the Fam of the three 
great roads in the merger working as a unit in the 
solicitation of traffic against his line — the most 
recent, and also the least intensively developed road 
in the Northwest. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul is the short line from Chicago to the North 
Pacific Coast, with a mileage slightly under 2,200 
miles. The Great Northern’s mileage, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to St. 
Paul is a little over 2,200, while the Northern 
Pacific’s, also in association with the Burlington 
to St. Paul, is more than 2,300. Freight and pas- 
senger train schedules are practically the same by 
all three routes. 

While at present in a receivership, the Milwaukee 
is in good shape physically and with its electrifica- 
tion of 660 miles over the several mountain ranges 
between Montana and the Coast is not the “weak 
sister” which it is sometimes intimated to be. 
Although it lacks the extensive feeders which the 
other two roads possess throughout their territory, 
and in places parellels the Northern Pacific so 
closely that the two roads derive their traffic from 
the same town, rather than from noncompetitive 
spots which the Milwaukee might have cultivated 
to advantage had its line diverged farther from that 
of its long-established neighbor, the road will 
emerge from its receivership in a greatly strength- 
ened position from many angles. Unlike many com- 
panies during a period under jurisdiction of the 
courts, the Milwaukee has not maintained a mori- 
bund attitude, but has displayed a degree of ingenu- 
ity which has earned for it the title of “The Road of 
Progress” in the past two years. 


T is pertinent to any merger discussion to note 
the growing strength of the Milwaukee, which 
will give it a position of greater importance 
in the affairs of the Northwest than that already 
attained by reason of its 11,000 miles of line, which 
makes it one of the largest railroad systems in the 
country. Among these achievements in recent 
months, it can be cited as the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of roller bearings for passenger cars, the 
possibilities of which may result in the hauling of 
much longer passenger trains at reduced locomotive 
costs. From the standpoint (Continued opp. page 120) 
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\- “JUST AS THE TWIG IS BENT —” ‘‘__ THE TREE'S INCLINED 


E WORLD’S A BATHTUB! 








All photographs from Ewing Galloway 








CONEY ISLAND IN JULY 


**—— BOUNDLESS AND BARE, 
THE LONE AND LEVEL SANDS STRETCH FAR AWAY" 
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**FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS TO INDIA’S CORAL STRAND” 


THE PICTURE ABOVE CANNOT TRUTHFULLY BE SAID TO COME FROM GREENLAND, HOWEVER; IT HAS BEEN ALLEGED TO SHOW RED GRANGE AT WORK IN HIS 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS, ICE PLANT. THE SCENE BELOW, ALTHOUGH NOT A CORAL STRAND, IS NEVERTHELESS IN INDIA, ON THE SACRED HOOGHLY RIVER AT CALCUTTA 
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SELF-SERVICE IN SIAM 


THESE SIAMESE WOMEN ARE INDULGING IN A CAFETERIA 

BATH—THEY CARRY THEIR OWN TUBS AND OPERATE 

THEIR OWN SHOWERS. THIS SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUAL 
APPLICATION MAY ALSO HAVE ITS GOOD POINTS 


Burton Holmes 





A TURKISH BATH IN TURKEY ! 


THOSE WHO HAD THOUGHT THAT THE TURKISH BATH, LIKE CHOP SUEY, WAS A 
PROPHET NOT WITHOUT HONOR SAVE IN ITS OWN COUNTRY, SHOULD GLANCE HAST- 
ILY AT THE PICTURE TO THE RIGHT AND MAKE A MENTAL NOTE OF THEIR ERROR 


SUN-SHADED AND SHARK-PROOF 


SWIMMERS IN SINGAPORE HAVE THEIR TROUBLES, IT WOULD SEEM; HENCE THE 
PARASOL EFFECT TO SHIELD THEM FROM THE MALAYAN SUN AND THE BARRICADE 
AGAINST THE SINISTER MACHINATIONS OF MARINE CARNIVORA 
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‘*__ BUT DON T GO NEAR THE 
WATER” 


PERHAPS THE OCEAN OFF ASBURY PARK, 
NEW JERSEY, IS ALREADY FULL OF PER- 
SPIRING HUMANITY. AT ANY RATE, THE 
BEACH IS ALL BUT CROWDED TO CAPAC- 
ITY WITH THE WET AND NEAR WET WHO 
WOULD RATHER SUN THAN SWIM 


PYRENE ADOPTS MODERN 
PLUMBING 


THE GODDESS OF THE FOUNTAIN WORKS 
HER COOLING MAGIC IN LOWER MAN- 
HATTAN WITH THE COOPERATION OF 
THE WATER WORKS AND THE FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT. THE OBVIOUS GOOD NATURE 
OF THE BENEFICIARIES MORE THAN 
MAKES UP FOR THE EXTEMPORANEOUS- 
NESS OF THE WHOLE PROCEEDING 


© Aerofilms 


ENGLAND TAKES TO THE 
SEASHORE 


THE SUMMER RAINS OF BRITAIN ARE NOT 
SUFFICIENT TO COOL HER INHABITANTS, 
AS WITNESS THIS AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPH 
OF BLACKPOOL, WHICH RESEMBLES BOTH 
CONEY ISLAND AND THE ITALIAN RIVI- 
ERA, COMBINING SEVERAL OF THE BEST 
FEATURES OF EACH 
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Legality, Life, and Loot 


By Margaret Lathrop Law 


a merciless nobility and 





ARIED as the 
J hues of the rain- 
bow are the 


knotty problems of the 
insurance lawyer. The 
amazing dénouement in 
the last act is often 
staged in the court room 
where, before a gaping 
audience, tragedy, com- 
edy, and farce are daily 
enacted. Upon some 





After death — the court room, is a sequence 
which insurance companies have found to be a 
frequent one. Millions of dollars are paid each 
year to deserving life-insurance beneficiaries. 
But what of those whose claims are fraudulent — erty, and _ property. 
who have legally forfeited the principal of poli- 
cies and yet who win out, none the less, through 
the decisions of sympathetic juries? Miss Law 
traces in this article an amazing trail of loot 
leading, by way of the court room, out of the 

offices of the insurance companies 


a tyrant on the throne, 
Then they needed it 
desperately for protec- 
tion of their lives, lib- 


Now it is only a means 
of mulcting great com- 
panies of damages. Power 
of decision is in the 
hands of illiterate for- 
eigners and ignorant la- 








microscopic __hairsplit- 

ting of legal terminology hangs not only justice 
per se, but the payment of those thousands which 
spell the lifelong financial status of the families in- 
volved. With jurymen and jurywomen rests the final 
verdict, and according to their moods and whims 
they decree right and wrong, life and death. 

The appealing little widow who droops like a 
wilted flower, rolls her baby-blue eyes, and leads in 
five woebegone children, has the jury at her mercy. 
The children may be borrowed for the occasion. 
The lawyer for the defendant may know this yet 
be unable to prove it in court. The late lamented 
husband of the plaintiff may have been a rascal 
who lied like a trooper in making application for 
his policy, but she wins. For every jury, especially 
in the South and West, is prejudiced in favor of the 
widow, be she young and tender or old and pathetic. 
Any fair-minded judge or lawyer will tell you that 
the sight of the “late bereaved” in battle against a 
large, wealthy, and supposedly heartless corpora- 
tion rouses the jurors’ latent socialistic or Bolshevist 
tendencies. They become obsessed with the idea 
that laws are created solely for merciless, money- 
making corporations. They render their verdicts 
on the theory that a company having issued its 
policy and accepted the premiums should pay any 
claim on the policy which may be presented. The 
little widow and her lawyers know that all she has 
to do is to sit tight and follow the scriptural in- 
junction, “Ask and ye shall receive.” Though the 
gum-chewing chauffeur or the butcher who mur- 
ders the king’s English may not look to you like 
a knight-errant, he is ever ready on behalf of 
lady fair to slay the dragon incarnate in the big 
corporation. 

This is more than the insurance companies’ 
lawyers can bear! “Trial by jury,” they insist 
bitterly, “is an anachronism, an absurd hang-over 
from Magna Charta days when our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors had to have this means of defense against 


borers. Trial by jury 
should be relegated to the limbo of the world’s 
dark past, along with divine right of kings, ordeal 
by fire, and the burning of witches.” But mean- 
while, pretty little widows continue to roll their 
eyes and get just the stick of candy that the nice 
big men will give them. 


O less interesting than juries’ reactions to wid- 

ows is their attitude in accident cases. There 
is a tendency on the part of the beneficiaries to 
go to all ends to prove death accidental if it is in 
any way sudden or peculiar, for the reason that 
under some policies the insurance companies will, 
in case of accidental death, double the amount 
payable under the ordinary policy. Hence, the 
burning issue in many a case becomes: “How, 
when, and why was death accidental?” An impreg- 
nable definition of “accident” is demanded of the 
law. In the last analysis, isn’t the contracting of any 
disease more or less accidental? Surely no sane man. 
deliberately courts disease, The United States 
Supreme Court defines an accident as “an event 
which takes place without the foresight or expec- 
tation of the person acted upon or affected,” and 
death is acknowledged to come by accidental means 
if “in the act which precedes the injury something 
unforeseen, unexpected or unusual occurs which 
produces the injury that leads to death.” All of 
which sounds simple, but here’s the rub legally: 
when death is brought about by a combination of 
accident and disease, then which is really the proxi- 
mate cause? For example, an angler in his zeal to 
land that proverbial big fish falls headlong in the 
very cold waters of the lake. Telling the tale to a 
group of admiring cronies at his club, he delays 
changing his wet clothing, catches cold, and dies of 
pneumonia. Was the accident or the disease the 
cause of his death? If someone had noticed that he 
had a cold before he went fishing would that alter 
the decision? Was it an accident to be so foolish as 
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not to change immediately to dry clothing? Self- 
negligence, it seems, is one thing which accident 
insurance insures against. 

Suppose a premiére danseuse on her opening night 
has shoes which rub her feet quite raw, but in the 
excitement of the moment of applause she ignores 
this condition, picks up a germ, and through her 
own neglect starts the chain which leads to blood 
poisoning and death. Is this accidental? Lockjaw 
resulting from a self-inflicted wound is legally acci- 
dental, so is hanging by a mob, killing of an officer 
by a person resisting arrest, or murder by a robber. 
And you may legally be scared to death! In fact one 
wise judge goes so far'as to say: “An injury may be 
said objectively to be accidental though subjec- 
tively it is not; and if it occur without the agency 
of the insured it may be termed to be logically 
accidental though it was designedly brought about 
by another person.” Which definition starts a 
gamut: of mental queries, and recalls that recent 
dinner where a group of jolly good fellows were 
making the most of wine and song. The flowing 
bowl had flowed too far and too freely. Said one 
man to another: “I’ll bet that I can shoot through 
the lobe of your ear without touching you any- 
where else.” The friend took up the bet, was shot 
and killed — accidental, would you say? The courts 
decreed otherwise. A man, according to the law, is 
legally responsible for all he does, says, and writes, 

ta drunk, however lenient his friends may be in 
forgiving his drunken offenses. So if an intoxicated 
man goes to a balcony for air and walks off into 
eternity, that is suicide; but if in a fit of insanity or 
in delirium of fever he does exactly the same thing, 
his death is accidental. 

Suppose a man in a restaurant eats an oyster, 
gulps, and says to his son: “This oyster has a vile 
taste. ... I wonder if it’s fresh?” meanwhile 
swallowing a second and then dying of ptomaine 
poison. Does the fact that he deliberately took the 
second prevent his death from being accidental? 

A woman washing clothes develops an infected 
eye from which she later dies. Her lawyer claims 
that while she was in the every-Monday-morning 
act of splashing laundry-tub water, for her a most 
natural part of life’s routine, a few drops of germ- 
infected water through an unexpected and unfore- 
seen occurrence got into her eye. If the defendant 
can prove that the death-dealing germ chose the 
normal method of germ transference, through the 
air, the event was then not legally an accident. 


OT only “What is an accident?” but “What 

is a lie?” must often be determined in settling 
insurance cases. Pink, rose-colored, white, or black, 
a lie is a lie legally, even if it is a woman’s time-old 
lie about her age. And the willful withholding of the 
truth is as much a lie as deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. An applicant for insurance can invalidate his 


contract if he withholds from doctor and examiner 
information which he knows would prevent the 
company from insuring him, whether this be refusal 
to let the family skeleton of insanity or tuberculosis 
walk, or not mentioning that he plans to fight a 
duel. Such was the case of a man who recently 
passed a perfect medical examination and five days 
later was killed in the concealed duel which accord- 
ing to the courts nullified the policy. Recently a man 
applying for a policy classed former insanity as a 
slight nervous breakdown, and soon after died in a 
fit of violent insanity. His wife claimed that though 
he had lied, the company’s representatives had 
known this and the question became: Was the 
insured’s own bad faith in lying great enough to 
break down his defense that the company’s agents 
knew about it too? 


HERE is another all-important question : “When 

can a man be considered dead?” The ports 
of missing men are many and their methods of dis- 
appearance with or without intent to defraud are 
numerous. Disappearances, murders, and suicides 
form the most colorful chapters in the story of in- 
surance, and both medical and legal skill of the 
highest quality are called upon in order to differ- 
entiate between the three. In this day of interna- 
tional detectives, informants, motors, telephones, 
radios, and wireless, considerably more skill is re- 
quired than formerly to concoct a “get away” 
which looks sufficiently like death to blind the eagle 
eye of law, yet, mirabile dictu, it can be accom- 
plished. For complete obliteration the elements of 
fire and water are constantly invoked. Drowning 
and burning to death have, somehow, a note of 
complete finality. Numerous are the charred bones 
which are found eventually to belong to anything 
from the neighboring ‘farmer’s old horse to the 
neighboring doctor’s office skeleton. Even corpses 
are exhumed and dressed in the clothes of the ras- 
cally disappearer. Many are the coats and trousers 
that line the banks of rivers, many the hats found 
pitifully floating below the dam while the owner 
floats elsewhere on a bed of ease. 

But the arm of justice is mercilessly long; the 
mills of the gods grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small. And few crimes remain forever un- 
discovered, even though it may not be till after the 
deaths of all concerned are forgotten. Even if a dis- 
appearer comes back after twenty years, as recently 
happened when a company had paid the insurance 
on the proceeds of which his family had been 
brought up, the fraudulently won shekels were re- 
covered by legal decision. It was, in the case of 
Mr. B., the fact that certain metal figures on the 
engine ‘of a big roadster couldn’t be obliterated by 
time or washed away by time as were his bones and 
those of the “other woman” with whom he had 
driven over the embankment of the river at an 
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isolated place one foggy night. Another time a 
microscopic bit of wire found in the débris led to a 
sequence which proved the skeleton not to be that 
of the criminal who was concocting a fictitious 
death — the wire fitted into the little-finger bone of 
a borrowed skeleton. | 

The difficulty which confronts the insurance law- 
yer in connection with suicide is that the law pro- 
vides that every reasonable presumption must be 
eliminated before suicide can be inferred, which 
naturally means that it is almost impossible to 
prove suicide before a jury. Even if a man has 
swallowed bichloride tablets and has a strong motive 
for so doing, the jury is apt to think that he might 
have done this by accident. 

Disappearance cases, while emotionally more com- 
plicating to those left behind, are to the legal mind 
more easily handled than suicide. For the a pro- 
vides that a man shall after seven years be presumed 
dead if when he left there were no unfavorable 
circumstances which would give him an impelling 
motive not to return. Such circumstances if proved 
destroy the presumption of death at the end of 
seven years. But a fisherman who left the port in 
an open skiff was presumed to have died immedi- 
ately because a storm blew up and he did not return, 
even though his body was never found. 


I these days of increasingly numerous divorces 
and remarriages the complications of the insur- 
ance lawyer regarding divorce are as numerous as 
those of the society editor. Suppose that Jim Jones 
in making his policy to his wife Mary says “pay- 
able to my wife,” but does not mention her name. 
That will, in case of divorce and remarriage on his 
part, be considered to mean the woman who at the 
time of his death is filling the réle of wife. If, on the 
other hand, he says “payable to Mary, my wife,” 
he legally uses the term wife simply in a descriptive 
way, and the policy is irrevocably and eternally 
payable to Mary. Indeed, unless Jim remembers to 
make a change in beneficiary after the divorce, 
and sometimes he must do it quickly before he 
dies, nearly every State in the Union will probably 


say that divorce “does not invalidate a preéxisting 
contract of insurance.” Does it matter who brings 
suit and why? Not in the least! Does it matter 
whether Jim is a worthless wretch and Mary a poor 
wronged creature with Jim’s children to support? 
Not at all in the eyes of the law, which deals neither 
with ethics nor sentiment but with justice. 


ARTICULARLY shocking to public sentiment 
was a recently headlined case which arouséd 
national discussion. A beautiful and unscrupulous 
woman, finding her husband in the arms of another, 
saw red, drew a pistol in her fury and fatally shot 
them both. What of the insurance money? There is a 
maxim of the law which says one cannot profit by a 
wrongful act, so being the beneficiary, this beautiful 
and fascinating young woman could never have 
collected the insurance money without being ac- 
quitted: that is, without acknowledgment that, in 
the eyes of the law, she had not killed her husband, 
Hence, her testimony on the stand was that when 
she opened the door and saw her husband and the 
other woman she lost consciousness in the sensé 
that her mind went blank and ‘she remembered 
nothing further. She was promptly acquitted by 
a sympathetic jury. Here the case goes from bad to 
worse. The victim’s insurance policy carried the 
double indemnity feature providing for payment of 
twice its face in case of death by accident. Inasmuch 
as she had been legally acquitted and therefore had 
not murdered her husband, she made her prepos- 
terous claim that he died by accident and the 
courts forced the company to pay double indemnity, 
So by an ironic quip of fortune she enjoyed the in- 
surance money of the husband whom she had shot, 
along with offers to grace both stage and screen! 
So from day to day, from year to year, the strange 
and grisly game continues to be played with zeal by 
the opposing forces; here are tragedy and comedy 
which are the very warp and woof of life; here if 
anywhere is the personal equation paramount, here 
in the triangle of life, legality, and loot is battledore 
and shuttlecock of lawyers’ skill and judges’ 
justice. 





For a Country Church 


If I were God, _ 

How tenderly I’d cherish 
Every country church, 
Every little parish. 


They seem so modest, 

So humbly dressed in white, 
Raising a tiny cross 
As if to catch His sight. 


The trees peer through 
Clear panes of window glass, 
The altar can be seen 
Should an angel pass. 


With meekly folded doors, 
I’d bless, if I were God, 
' Every country church 
Kneeling on the sod. 
Ruts Lancianp Howsere, 
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UST a year ago this page sounded its 
best trumpet for the German picture, 
“Variety,” and for the acting therein 

of Emil Jannings. There was, as I recall, 
a note of relief that Herr Jannings was 
constitutionally ill adjusted to sea trips 
and that he was disposed to keep the 
Atlantic between him and our dollars. 
Our atmosphere has an untoward effect 
on foreign actors and actresses. In the 
light of the dissolution of Pola Negri’s 
talents from the moment she set foot in 
Hollywood it seemed extraordinarily 
good news that her former coactor was 
to remain at home. 

Not long after the premiére of “Vari- 
ety,” the leading lady of that piece, Lya 
de Putti — if that is the way she spells it 
— embarked for the ever so golden West. 
She, too, had given electric performances 
with Jannings and she, too, became some- 
what less than competent when trans- 
planted. After this second blasting, those 
interested in fine performances on the 
screen were more than ever hopeful that 
Germany would refuse passports to her 
film actors, if not the bad ones then at 
least the good ones. 

The blow fell when word came that 
Jannings himself was packing, about to 
brave the Atlantic, Hollywood directors, 
American movie methods, and a fabulous 
salary, upon one or all of which his 
predecessors had crashed. His arrival 
furnished material aplenty for the skep- 
tics and some distress for his well-wishers. 
There was a we-salute-you-dying air 
about his send-off to California. 


FTER all, no one need have worried. 
His first American picture, “The 
Way of All Flesh,” while not a cinema 
milestone, is the triumph of Jannings 
over a system. Victory required that 
he keep his artistic stature from shrink- 
ing. It has expanded if anything, pro- 
vided one can admit there was room 
for expansion after his performances as 
Henry VIII and Nero. His impersonation 
of a German-American bank cashier of 
Milwaukee who is shorn of beard, family, 
and the Jourgeois virtues by a Chicago 
Delilah, is as completely three dimen- 
sional as his old doorkeeper of “The Last 
Laugh,” rich in detailed characterization, 
sure in dramatic contrast. 

How Jannings has managed to escape 
the American destiny of foreign motion- 
picture players, only those who worked 
with him in the studio will be able to 
relate. The meagre privilege of the out- 
sider is to guess. It may have been 


The Shadow Stage 


Mostly Jannings 


By Perceval Reniers 


that the story —essentially the same 
as that of “Variety” — fitted him neatly 
or because the director was an exceptional 
choice or because the supporting company 
was above the ordinary or because the 
weather was pleasant. I dare say they 
all had something to do with it. To this 
department, the fundamentals of the 
business seem quite simple. Jannings is 
one of that thirty-third degree brother- 
hood of the screen, — Chaplin is the other 
member, — not alone a fine actor but a 
powerful personality as well, able to 
dominate all the working parts of a pic- 
ture, possessed of sufficient artistic 
acumen and experience to shape the course 
of everything from scenario to eyebrow 
pencil. 

He, even more than Jannings, controls 
the ultimate destiny of his pictures, for 
he not only designs, acts, and directs, 
but serves as editor, titler, and cutter as 
well. But if Chaplin’s pictures are more 
thoroughly individual products, Jannings’ 
are so plainly stamped with his personal 
trade-mark as to make them peculiarly 
his own. 

Something of his own vitality seems to 
have permeated every picture of his that 
I have seen. When playing with him, 
Pola Negri was superb and Lya de Putti 
gave promise of brilliance. Away from 
him, these two withered as though sud- 
denly cut off at the roots. His companies 
all seem to feel his prodigious flow of 
expression, his enormous gusto. This is 
not the first time he has survived the 
dangers of transplanting and given new 
life to actors foreign to him. The last 
Italian production of “Quo Vadis?” was 
impressive mainly because Jannings had 
crossed the Alps to play their Nero. 
And, incidentally, to make possible one 
of the exceedingly rare Italian importa- 
tions to this country since the war. 

This new Jannings film, by the way, is 
without benefit of Samuel Butler. The 
title has been pillaged from the helpless 
author with the feeble excuse that the 
original work inspired the moral of this 
one. The pillaging is not so remarkable 
as the fact that titling hands have not 
laid hold of it before. To have resisted 
“The Way of All Flesh” so long while 
playing around it with every other con- 
ceivable text of carnality should be set 
down in favor of the movies rather than 
otherwise, there being no copyright in 
titles. Of course, now it has been done, we 
may expect, among others, a “Mlle. 
de Maupin,” a “Dram Shop,” a “Man 
in the Iron Mask,” and a “Morals of 


Marcus Ordeyne” written by anyone 
who does not happen to be the author 
customarily associated with the work. 
While we are entertaining a German 
guest who controls his own destiny even 
among strangers, we have a few native 
sons who are also making stabs at destiny 
control. They are comedians for the most 
part, and it can hardly be denied that the 
results are funny. There is, for instance, 
Ed Wynn’s first and last picture, “Rub- 
ber Heels” and the pathetic story that 
goes with it almost everywhere. Mr. 
Wynn, convulsing mime of the stage, has 
wept on to not a few pages of the public 
prints over the shortcomings of movie 
technique, and how he isn’t nearly so 
funny as he might have been if left to 
his own devices, and how they ruined 
everything by not using the perfectly 
side-splitting ideas he offered for the piece. 
“Rubber Heels” was to have been both 
“with and by” Ed Wynn, and such are 
the cruel chances of a motion-picture 
career that he offered the producer $125,- 
000 to destroy the negative. 


HEN there is Reginald Denny, a 

popular and not very original farceur, 
who has undertaken to write an auto- 
racing skit for himself, probably out of 
the scraps of numerous similar affairs 
in which he has participated. We need 
not tarry over “Fast and Furious” 
longer than to remark that it brings to 
mind Buster Keaton’s outbreak of au- 
thorship with “The General,” a farce of 
Civil War days that proved soggy enter- 
tainment. Our funny men of the screen 
know what they want too well and not 
very wisely. Once they become stars, 
their veto power over the stories handed 
to them is absolute and since they add the 
kudos of scenarist to-their actors’ salaries 
by fashioning their own plays, it is more 
than normally tempting for them to be 
jigged if they can’t do better than their 
scribbling hirelings. And that is no more 
than human. Even the chap who has done 
nothing more for the movies than pay a 
fifty-cent admission has been likewise 
jigged. 

It is true that the finest type of cinema 
actor developed by the new art is a hier- 
arch, whether in the Chaplin way of 
writing and directing his own or in the 
Jannings way, the recipe for which is no 
more nor less simple than the recipe for 
genius. What our young men are learning, 
rather expensively, is that hierarchy does 
not automatically make a Chaplin or a 
Jannings. 
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Readers and Writers 


* GS Treat in the Contemporary 
Theatre” (Little, Brown) is John 
Palmer’s first book about: the 

theatre since the war. Prior to 1914 Mr. 

Palmer, who used to be the dramatic 

critic of the London Saturday Review, had 

three volumes to his credit: ““The Censor 
and the Theatres,” “The Future of the 

Theatre,” and “The Comedy of Man- 

ners,” a sound and entertaining study of 

the Restoration dramatists. Since then 
many things have happened to the world 
in general and to Mr. Palmer in particular. 

He has turned novelist; he has held an 

appointment under the League of Na- 

tions; above all, he has discovered Luigi 

Pirandello and Georges Pitoéff. Without 

these two, one doubts if he would have 

written this book. 

Although entitled “Studies in the Con- 
temporary Theatre,” this volume consists 
largely of studies of contemporary French 
dramatists, the only exceptions being the 
two chapters devoted to Pirandello and to 
the Pitoéffs. It was in Geneva that Mr. 
Palmer encountered Georges Pitoéff and 
his wife, for this enterprising Russian had 
to make his entry into Paris via Switzer- 
land, despite the claim made in this vol- 
ume for Paris as the dramatic capital of 
the civilized world. It also seems to have 
been through the productions of Pitoéff 
that he first encountered Pirandello, who 
receives the place of honor at the head of 
Mr. Palmer’s procession of the French 
dramatists and producers whom he credits 
with having inaugurated a renaissance in 
the French theatre elsewhere unparalleled. 

Probably the author’s duties at Geneva 
account, not only for his choice of sub- 
jects, but also for his innocent belief that 
the “contemporary theatre” is repre- 
sented by that choice. Let it be granted at 
once that Pitoéff and his wife, neither of 
them French, fully deserve all credit for 
their courageous effort to rescue the 
French theatre from that insularity and 
self-complacency which Mr. Palmer be- 
lieves was true of it only in the years pre- 
ceding the war. Thanks to Pitoéff the 
French-speaking world has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the work of such writers as 
Shaw, Wilde, Pirandello, Hamsun, Chek- 
hov, Ibsen, and Strindberg. The mere fact 
that these are the names which Mr. 
Palmer mentions in his appreciative essay 
will suffice to indicate the backwardness of 
the French theatre, for these are all 
dramatists with which educated playgoers 
in Berlin and New York are familiar. 

Mr. Palmer, it is true, is writing pri- 
marily for English consumption, and it is 
pretty generally admitted that the Lon- 
don theatre has not been precisely in a 


By Ernest Boyd 


very flourishing condition. No young 
dramatists have come forward during the 
last decade to take the place occupied 
during the ten years before the war by 
Shaw, Granville Barker, St. John Hankin, 
and John Galsworthy. But while Mr. 
Palmer was exiled in Geneva even the 
London playgoer was not deprived of 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FIcTIon 


Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 

Bread and Fire. By Charles R. 
Walker (Houghton Mifflin). 

The Honorable Picnic. By Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). 

Pretty Creatures. By William Ger- 
hardi (Duffield). 

4 Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 


GENERAL 


Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn 
(Simon and Schuster). 

The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse. By Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. 
By John Palmer (Little, Brown). 











opportunities at least as important, if not 
identical with those afforded the public in 
Paris by the playwrights and producers 
who are the subject of his book. From 
Ireland came a dramatist who can com- 
pare with any of the French writers he 
discusses, and it seems to me that London 


saw something of Hamsun, Pirandello, 


Eugene O’Neill, Werfel, Lenormand, Jules 
Romains, and others, assisted by Gémier, 
Copeau, Dullin, or Pitoéff. 


N fine, Mr. Palmer exhibits the enthu- 
siasm of a proselyte, and in his laud- 
able anxiety to draw attention to a group 
of French playwrights who are either un- 
known or deserve to be better known in 
England and America, he has made up his 
mind to ignore the considerable German, 
Russian, and Hungarian contingents of 
innovators in the contemporary theatre. 
He has got a bad attack of Pirandello 
—an author more familiar to playgoers 
in America than to those in any other 
country except his own. Mr. Palmer 
claims that “his plays begin where Mr. 


Bernard Shaw’s and those of his con- 
temporaries leave off. His predecessors 
dealt logically with intellectual concep- 
tions and ideas. For M. Pirandello the 
whole apparatus of human logic is no 
more than a screen before the reality he 
seeks.” That reality, according to Mr. 
Palmer, is “the enigma of personality,” 
and he seems never to be bored by 
Pirandello’s constant variations on the 
theme: What is truth? What is reality? 
Right you are, if you think you are. 

Of the five French dramatists discussed 
three need no introduction to American 
readers. They are H. R. Lenormand, Jules 
Romains, and Paul Géraldy. Jean Sar- 
ment has not yet had a play produced here, 
but this winter Miss Eva Le Gallienne an- 
nounces “L’Invitation au Voyage” of Jean 


_ Jacques Bernard, which will leave only 


one of the five to be “discovered” by an 
American producer or critic. As a matter 
of fact, I know that Jean Sarment’s “La 
Couronne de Carton” and “Le Pécheur 
d’Ombres” were considered by more than 
one New York producer. Mr. Palmer 
should not assume that all his swans are 
unknown outside Paris. 


F course Géraldy is a very popular 
playwright, even on Broadway, and 
one has difficulty in thinking of him as a 
neglected genius. He writes sentimental 
comedies which have pleased Miss Grace 
George and her public. Lenormand’s 
“Failures” and “Time Is a Dream” 
have both been played in New York with 
a measure of success. Lenormand is an in- 
teresting playwright at times, but I doubt 
if he is more important than were Hervieu, 
in his day, or Porto-Riche, whose suc- 
cessor is Géraldy, as John Palmer admits. 
What justifies the existence of these 
younger dramatists, if not the exaggerated . 
claims on their behalf, is the fact that they 
represent the postwar generation and are 
more important, at their worst, than the 
older playwrights whose philosophy no 
longer corresponds to the world about 
them. As Mr. Palmer strikingly says of 
their predecessors: “The cheerful faith of 
the new evolutionists, brilliantly led by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, was beginning to be 
only one degree less intolerable than the 
philosophy of Pangloss.” In the next gen- 
eration there is an “absence of any overt 
denunciation. There are no social or moral 
fisticuffs. The weapon... is detach- 
ment, or, more often still, a jovial pre- 
tence that nothing is intended except a 
little fun at the expense of the false ap- 
pearances of things.” Mr. Palmer’s book is 
an excellent guide to the theatre of the: 
postwar generation in France. 
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NAVIES AND NATIONS. By Hector 
C. Bywater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $4.00. 


t= convince the people of every 


power on earth that their security 

is threatened by no navy capable 
of waging sustained aggressive warfare 
against them and the obstacles to limita- 
tion of sea armaments would be battered 
down by the sheer force of world opinion. 
Hector C. Bywater’s latest survey of 
world politics as seen through the gun 
sights of world navies should do something 
toward bringing this about. He presents 
a myriad of facts to prove that by far 
the greatest number of arguments which 
now militate against reductions in auxil- 
iary craft at Geneva are bogeys erected 
by naval men. He bores into maritime 
strategy, national aspirations, and com- 
parative naval strengths of all the powers, 
great and small, and sees only five naval 
conditions which might give any nation 
pause in considering limitations. 

First, there is Britain’s development of 
her Singapore base which is looked upon 
with suspicion by Japan. Mr. Bywater 
believes that both military and political 
reasons should force its modification. 
His second danger point is Japan’s control 
of home waters and the potential threat 
this constitutes to other nations with large 
stakes in China. Third, he considers the 
amazing increase in French construction 
of submarines which, though obviously 
designed to protect French routes to 
African colonies, constitute a serious 
menace to British shipping. Fourth, 
there is the possibility of a compact 
between Spain and Italy to upset the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean 
and threaten France’s sea lanes to her 
African possessions. And finally, he points 
to the lack of an American base in the 
western Pacific for protection of the 
Philippines against possible aggression 
from Japan. Yet in cven the face of these 
considerations, Mr. Bywater makes a 
clear case for the contention that no 
nation today has adequate reason for 
fearing aggression by another power. 

Britain is supreme in European waters. 
The tonnage of her fleet outweighs that 
of all the rest of Europe combined. But 
she may require some additional anti- 
submarine craft if Continental powers are 
not restricted in constructing under-sea 
boats. British naval strategy begins and 
ends in the Channel, where half of the 
merchant ships she must protect may 
always be found at any given time. Mr. 
Bywater flouts the theory that Japan’s 
fleet menaces the security of Australia 
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and New Zealand. Such an attack, strong 
enough to hope for success, would require 
maintenance of a line of communication 
3,000 miles long which would be cut to 
pieces in no time by the arrival of the 
British armada from Europe. 

The United States, Mr. Bywater 
concludes, is guaranteed immunity from 
foreign aggression by its geographical 
position. He scorns the idea that either 
Japan or Great Britain ever could strike 
a serious blow at the Panama Canal. No 
hostile fleet, he declares, could ever hope 
to get near enough the Canal to do ma- 
terial damage. 

Our weakest point lies in the western 
Pacific, where we have no adequate bases. 
The American fleet would have little or 
no influence 1,000 miles west of Hawaii, a 
condition which has prompted one British 
expert to remark that in the event of war 
between Japan and the United States he 
would rather be any man in the world 
than the commander of the American 
fleet. Hawaii itself is considered more safe 
from attack. Besides lying 3,400 miles 
from Japan and only 2,200 miles from 
San Francisco, it is well protected and 
strongly garrisoned. 

The chief deficiences of the American 
Navy are in cruisers with which to protect 
our growing trade, and in our lack of 
bases in the Philippines and Samoa, 
although our own authorities have viewed 
the latter condition with little concern 
else the “Washington treaty, as it stands, 
would never have been negotiated.” 


APAN’S fleet is “tied to home waters” 
by lack of bases elsewhere. The 
author declares that her ultra-aggressive 
policy in China has been pigeonholed 
since the Washington treaty. At the same 
time, iron, coal, and other goods vital to 
the existence of the Oriental empire come 
from China and Korea, and Japan may 
be expected to maintain jealous control 
of waters leading to these essential sources 
of supply. Nevertheless, lack of bases 
prevents her from launching aggressive 
warfare far from home and restricts her 
fleet to exclusively defensive operations. 
Since the five-power pact, relations be- 
tween this country and Japan have been 
marked by the utmost amity. The only 
cloud on the Japanese horizon is Singa- 
pore, which the Japanese people regard 
as a British menace to their security. 
Still Great Britain has now set aside 
her traditional policy of sea supremacy 
over all the world, and has automati- 
cally given up the idea of maintaining 
two large fleets, one at home and one in 
the Pacific. Even though Singapore be 





transformed into a port capable of housing 
the whole British fleet, it seems unlikely 
that London would send the full force of 
her armada on a Pacific mission for pur- 
poses of aggression. 

Since the war France has turned her 
eyes toward the sea. Her hope of safety 
on land lies in her ability to transport a 
million or so colonials across the Mediter- 
ranean, possible only if the lines of com- 
munication are adequately protected. 
Financially unable to construct many 
capital ships — they cost about $35,000,- 
000 apiece nowadays — France left Wash- 
ington pleased that Britain had been 
limited in battleships, and set about 
building cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. Mr. Bywater does not think 
that this construction program is aimed 
at Great Britain, although he does note 
that France never has signed the treaty 
outlawing attacks on merchantmen by 
submarines. France regards light ships 
and under-sea boats as the best weapons 
in the Mediterranean, and Mr. Bywater 
believes it only an unfortunate coin- 
cidence that they also happen to be most 
effective against British commerce. 


TALY came out of Washington 
elated. Her prestige was salved when 
she was placed on a paper parity with 
France. She has not yet adopted a pro- 
gram which would bring her to naval 
equality in fact, but her post-Washington 
construction activities have been sub- 
stantial and her growing friendship with 
Spain is regarded with more significance 
in Europe than on this side of the Atlantic. 
Spain is now the fourth European naval 
power and has provided for two new 
battleships, six modern cruisers, twelve 
flotilla leaders and destroyers, and more 
than twenty submarines. Great Britain 
is watching Franco-Italo-Spanish rela- 
tions. To London war in the Mediter- 
ranean would be of the utmost concern. 
Mr. Bywater’s volume is so replete 
with technical data and political inter- 
pretation that it must be read with the 
utmost care if one would receive the full 
weight of his conclusions. However, let 
it be said that his painstaking work has 
evolved a strong case for further reduc- 
tions in sea force. His standing as an 
expert makes his facts unimpeachable 
and lends weight to his deduction that 
“further definite progress can be made 
toward the reduction of naval armaments 
if the leading powers sincerely wish it. 
Resistance comes almost entirely from 
the professional interests concerned, who 
by training and tradition are antipathetic 
to the whole principle of disarmament.” 
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Bernard Quesnay. By André Maurois. 
Translated by Brian W. Downs, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


VERY now and again I come across a 
novel which causes me to regret with 
curious poignancy the passing of the grand 
style that takes its time, that begins at the 
beginning, that wanders down by-paths, 
and in the end leaves you with the sense of 
having come to know every person and 
place extraordinarily well, having learned 
in the process a great many unnecessary 
things just as one does in life. This story of 
the inexorable reénmeshing in a great 
family business tradition of a man, who, in 
the first blush of the postwar period, had 
striven to work himself free, is of the stuff 
of a “ Richard Feverel” or a “‘ Pendennis.” 
But an excursion through “ Bernard Ques- 
nay” is like a drive through the Feverel 
and Pendennis country in an automobile. 
We see it all, but nothing very intimately 
or individually. In “Bernard Quesnay” 
every character is well drawn, but in iines 
so scant as never to convey anything more 
than an impression. And yet from the first 
page to the last the book holds one’s 
interest, and every now and again reveals 
a flash of genius. One interesting peculiar- 
ity in an excellent translation is the fact 
that wherever Mr. Downs desires to ren- 
der into English the patois of the French 
peasant he does it in the Yorkshire 
dialect. “Do like me — tha’s still gotten 
thy mates.” Yorkshiremen the world over 
will recognize a sentence like that as the 
real thing. 


** ke * * 


Discordant Encounters. By Edmund Wil- 
son. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni. $2.50. 


| gronpannneges Americans have long 
been aware that Edmund Wilson is 
one of the best equipped and in some ways 
the most brilliant of thiscountry’s younger 
critics. This book preserves some of his 
most interesting work. All of it has qual- 
ity, but unfortunately it never should 
have been bound between the covers of a 
single volume. Porridge is good, so are 
lobster and wild boar, but they do not 
compose naturally into a satisfying meal. 
The book opens with four dialogues, “dis- 
cordant encounters,” which are excellent. 
Each chooses a single question of con- 
temporary exsthetic or philosophic im- 
portance, and discusses it with wit and 
a sure but subtle wisdom. One of them, 
which will probably be the most popular, 
records a conversation between the nat- 
uralist, Mr. William Beebe, and a marine 
iguana. The limitations of science have 
rarely been as acutely and amusingly 
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formulated as by Mr. Wilson’s iguana. 
These four dialogues make up half the 
book; they are followed by “Cronkhite’s 
Clocks,” described as a “pantomime 
with Captions,” and a play, “The Crime 
in the Whistler Room,” which ran for 
some weeks at the Guild Theatre. It is 
good to have these in print, but we can- 
not help wishing that the whole book had 
been composed — with greater harmony 
—of “discordant encounters,” leaving 
the other bits for a more fortunate juxta- 
posing with others of their kind. 


x**e eK * 


Tall Men. By James Stuart Montgomery. 
New York: Greenberg, Publisher. 
$2.00. 


ROMANTIC novel of blockade 

running ending up with the duel 
between the Alabama and the Kearsage 
as told by a young English volunteer. 
The book has plenty of action and a good 
deal of dramatic quality; it is hurt, how- 
ever, by a rather unconvincing romantic 
accent which somehow fails to register. 


kA KK 


The Harvest Moon. By J. S. Fletcher. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
_ $2.00. 


R. FLETCHER leaves the manu- 

factory of thrillers flat on its 
back and goes in for a long, sustained 
love story. He succeeds in making his 
heroine a noble and convincing woman. 
His hero is unheroic and rather in- 
excusably so, but Mr. Fletcher could 
have abridged the duration of his hero- 
ine’s anguish and the length of the 
book considerably without hurting the 
heroic reality or his reader’s feelings in 
the least. There is too much — even of 


a good thing. 
* ee KK 


Pedro de Valdivia, Conqueror of Chile. 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 


N interesting biography of one of the 
conquistadores who has been gen- 
erally ignored or obscured by the more 
spectacular achievements of the great 
leaders. Pedro de Valdivia was an au- 
thentic brother in that extraordinary 
fraternity which conquered Mexico and 
Central and South America. He was more 
than a mere adventurer, however. Un- 
tarnished by the falseness and the cruelty 
which marked many of his colleagues, 
he ruled the land he won by the sword 
with intelligence, constructive purpose, 
humanity to the natives, and an un- 















bounded loyalty to his king. After 
detailing the history of his conquest and 
summing up his achievement, Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham appends a translation 
of Valdivia’s five long letters to Charles 
V which are human documents of the 
greatest interest and historical documents 
of equal importance. 


* ee KK 


Upton Sinclair: A Study in Social Protest. 
By Floyd Dell. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HE enormous European reputation 

of the author of “The Jungle” as 
contrasted with a singular neglect in his 
own country is perhaps enough to justify 
a study of the character and work of Up- 
ton Sinclair. But there are plenty of other 
reasons. Both in spite of and because of 
his Socialist preoccupations Upton Sin- 
clair has succeeded every now and then in 
producing something approaching a great 
novel. His new book, “Oil,” is additional 
proof. This volume by Floyd Dell is an 
extraordinarily interesting story of the 
life of the man. Though Sinclair’s social 
pamphlets are unfortunately treated with 
uncritical enthusiasm, the book is rich in 
information about a man who is a figure 
of his age — whether one likes it or not — 
and therefore important. 


** * * * 


A History of Caricature. By Bohun 
Lynch. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$6.50. 

R. BOHUN LYNCH, being both 

a caricaturist and a writer, has 
here an admirably competent and enter- 
taining book on caricature. It is as 
delightful as it is instructive and in- 
telligent. The author has wisely limited 
his discussion to true caricature instead 
of comic art in general, and after es- 
tablishing his definition and tracing the 
development of caricature through the 
ages, he devotes brief, pointed comment 
to some outstanding caricaturists of 
various nationalities. The selection of 
reproductions to illustrate his remarks 
is careful and intelligent. One’s only 
criticism of this book is that it is very 
good as far as it goes, but that it might 
go farther and possibly fare better. It 
is an excellent and entertaining essay 
on caricature, well illustrated and well 
thought out, but it is hardly a history of 
caricature in any generous sense. The 
author is well documented and thoroughly 

sure of his theme, but he preferred a 

short book to a long one. It is a tribute 

to his abilities that the reader is left, like 

Oliver Twist, asking for more. 
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lowing Sunday, Vienna, traditionally 

gay capital of Austria, was the scene 
of riots which took on the aspect of revolu- 
tion before they were finished. Now that 
., they are over and the cit 
ee baa apie assumed its ee 
mal appearance, denials are issued that 
there was anything approaching revolu- 
tionary design in the rioting which re- 
sulted in the death of at least twelve 
members of the police force and some 
sixty others on the side of the protesting 
crowds, together with several hundred 
wounded. Chancellor Icnatz K. SEIPEL 
has the situation in hand, however, and 
the outbreak has not forced the resigna- 
tion of his Government. 

It all started at nine o’clock Friday 
morning when a crowd of several thousand 
gathered before the Palace of Justice to 
protest the acquittal of three young mem- 

an bers of the Italian Fascisti, 

known as the Nationalist 
Front Fighters Association, upon charges 
of having murdered a workman and his 
child during riots between the Front 
Fighters and the Social Democratic De- 
fense Guard. Feeling had been running 
high during the nine days of the trial, and 
when the verdict was announced Commu- 
nist agitators joined with incensed work- 
men in their march on the Palace of 
Justice. Entrance was forced into the 
building, which was immediately fired, 
while records were thrown into the streets 
and burned. The historic edifice was 
almost entirely destroyed, only the walls 
remaining when the fire died out. 

Attacks were also made upon various 
police stations, in one of which four offi- 
cers, including the superintendent of the 
precinct, were killed. Mobs gathered in 

the street, but were finally 

oe dispersed by machine-gun 

es . 

fire and by mounted police 

who charged them in true cavalry style 

with swinging sabres. Many of the agita- 

tors responsible for the outbreaks were 

recognized and placed under arrest. Those 

who committed the actual firing of the 

Palace of Justice are said to be among the 
number. 

Italian and Jugoslavian Governments 
threatened to complicate what seems now 
to have been a purely localized riot by 
requesting permission from the Austrian 
Government to send troops 
across the border to main- 
tain train schedules through 
Jugoslavia and into Italy. These requests 
were refused, however, as the rioting died 
down. In all it lasted barely through Fri- 
day night, and upon Saturday quiet began 


Previn Friday, July 16, until the fol- 
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to settle over the city. Martial law was 
declared throughout the whole of Austria 
in the early belief that the riots might 
mark the beginning of a plot to overthrow 
the Government, and troops were rushed 
to Vienna. It appears now, however, that 
the situation is entirely under the control 
of the authorities. 

King Ferpinanp of Roumania died at 
the Chateau de Pelishor at Siniai, summer 
home of the royal family, early on the 
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qRioting in Vienna. Machine guns 
and cavalry sabres bring quiet 
after a day of terror. [Roumania’s 
king dies. And will be succeeded 
by six-year-old Crown Prince 
Michael. Carol is informed. A re- 
gency will assist Michael. {The 
Marines go into action. Help from 
the air. The rebels flee. {Another 
California-Hawaii flight. ““To the 
last drop.” {Transatlantic flyers 
return. And receive New York’s 
welcome. Plans for the Antarctic 
flight. It will take place this fall. 
{Deadlocked still at Geneva. The 
British delegation goes to London. 
qMr. Jones of Atlanta. ¢Klan 
echoes in Indianapolis. 











morning of July 20. His death marked the 
end of a long fight with cancer which 
. has brought him at various 
Ferdinand times sufficiently near his 
end to give rise to reports 

that death was imminent. Queen Marie 
and three of his children — Prince Nicu- 
oxas, Princess ILEana, and Queen Marie 
of Jugoslavia — were at the bedside. After 
deliberation by the Council of Ministers, a 
telegram was dispatched to Carot, former 
crown prince of Roumania, who renounced 
his rights to the succession last year, in- 
forming him that the nation had decided 
to respect his decision. Crown Prince 
MicuaeEt has therefore become Rou- 
mania’s king, assisted by a regency com- 
posed of Prince Nicuotas, the Patriarch 
of Roumania, and the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. This regency was ar- 
ranged more than a year ago following 
CaroL’s renunciation. Jon BraTIano, 
Premier at that time, who has just suc- 
ceeded once more to the Premiership, is 
said to have been responsible for choosing 
the regency. Prince NicHoras, together 
with Princess ILEaNa, accompanied 


Queen Marie upon her visit to this coun- 
try last autumn. 


United States Marines had their first 
real battle with recalcitrant Nicaraguans 
on Sunday, July 17. The rebel leader, 
General Sanpino, had been one of the 

____ lieutenants of General Mon- 
oe CADA, commander in chief 
of the Liberal forces which 
championed the claims of Dr. Sacasa to 
the Presidency of the Central American 
republic. After the agreement negotiated 
by Col. Henry L. Stimson, personal en- 
voy of President Cootipce who visited 
Nicaragua to negotiate peace between the 
contending factions, both Conservatives 
and Liberals promised to lay down their 
arms, with a promise that the United 
States would make sure a fair election was 
held next fall. But General Sanp1no with a 
force of some 200 men refused to adhere to 
the terms of the agreement and retired 
into the hills. 

With his force augmented to about 500, 
General Sanpino attacked the town of 
Ocotal on July 17. The garrison of Ma- 
rines numbered about forty, while ra 

were between forty and fift 

The Battle embers of the sian mm 
stabulary on guard there as well. For 
seventeen hours the battle raged, the de- 
fensive forces being outnumbered by 
about-five to one. The heroic resistance of 
the Marines and their native aids is 
spoken of in the highest terms, but it ap- 
pears that they must have been over- 
whelmed by superior numbers in the end 
had not two American airplanes chanced 
above the scene of battle. These two scout 
*planes carried back word to Managua and 
immediately a squad of five bombers was 
sent out. Flying low, their gunners raked 
the rebels with machine-gun fire at short 
range, and aérial bombs dealt havoc in 
the ranks. The attacking force soon broke 
and fled in wild disorder. Secretary of 
State KELLoc«, writing to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Labor Conference in Washington on 
July 18, stated that no political signifi- 
cance could possibly be attached to the 
battle. General Sanpino and his followers 
were outlaws, he said, and their attack on 
Ocotal was for the sole purpose of loot. 
Heavy casualties were inflicted upon 
them, estimates varying from 200 to 300. 
Marine casualties were one private killed 
and another seriously wounded. Several 
members of the constabulary were 
wounded, but none was killed. 

Record flights are becoming almost 
a commonplace. On July 15 Ernest 

L. SmirH and Emory R. 

pox] Bronte, civilian pilot and 
his navigator, crashed into 
a tree on the Island of Molokai in the 
Hawaiian group, twenty-five hours and 
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thirty-six minutes after hopping off from 
the municipal airport at Oakland, Califor- 
nia, thereby completing for the second 
time in two weeks the long 2,400-mile hop 
from the mainland to the Islands. Their 
time was about fifteen minutes better 
than that established by Lieutenants 
MaItLanp and HEGENBERGER. 

Fog and adverse winds held the flyers 
behind their scheduled time and drew 
heavily on their gasoline supply. When 
700 miles from the Islands, they began 
sending out S O S calls and 
three ships rushed to their 
assistance. Subsequent mes- 
sages stated that their fuel was sufficient 
to keep them in the air for four more hours 
which would have brought them down 
some 300 miles offshore. But apparently 
they miscalculated their supply, for it 
carried them as far as Molokai. There, 
with the last drop of gasoline exhausted, 
they crashed into a tree, both unharmed. 
SMITH stated upon reaching Honolulu a 
few hours later that the ’plane was a total 
wreck. The flyers left Oakland at 10.40 
A.M., on July 14 and landed at Molokai 
at 9.46 a.m., the following day. SmitH 
had originally planned to fly on the same 
day HEGENBERGER and Maittanp started 
on their successful flight, and he took off 
two hours after the Army Fokker zoomed 
into the air. But the force of the wind blew 
in the shield before his navigator’s cockpit 
and he was forced to return. 

New York welcomed five transatlantic 
aviators home on July 18. When the 
Leviathan pushed her nose into the harbor 
to be greeted by a chorus of whistles from 
craft of all sorts in the river, 
she carried Commander 
Ricuarp E. Byrp, Bert 
Acosta, Lieut. GeorcE O. Novitte, and 
Lieut. Bernt Batcuen who took the 
America from Roosevelt Field to Ver-sur- 
Mer, France, and Ciarence D. Cuam- 
BERLIN who piloted the Columbia to 
Germany with Cuartes A. LEvINE as 
passenger. Levine was the only one of 
the transatlantic flyers who failed to re- 
turn. He is remaining in Europe perfect- 
ing his plans to fly back with Maurice 
Drouin piloting the Columbia. 

Commander Byrp is already making 
plans for his flight to the South Pole upon 
which his expedition is to set out early in 
the fall. Present arrangements call for the 

. dispatch of Lieut. Bernt 

—" BatcHEN to the Fokker 

' plant at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, about August 1, to get the big three- 
motored ‘plane which will carry the 
exploring party over the wastes of Antarc- 
tica. After test flights in Holland, Lieu- 
tenant Batcuen will fly the ‘plane to 
Sandefjord, not fer from Oslo, Norway, 
where he will supervise its packing upon 
the whaler, Larsen, which is to carry it to 
the United States. At Norfolk, Virginia, 
supplies will be taken on board, and the 
ship will proceed, according to present 


Flyers 
Return 


plans, to San Pedro, California, where 
Commander Byrp will take charge. It has 
been announced that FLoyp Bennett will 
pilot the South Pole ’plane and that 
BatcHeEN will also be a member of the 
flying crew. BENNETT was pilot on the 
North Pole expedition of Commander 
Byrp, and was to have piloted the 4mer- 
ica on her transatlantic hop, but injuries 
sustained in a test flight have kept him in 
the hospital since last April. He is now 
able to walk about on crutches and ap- 
parently expects to be in condition for 
flying by fall. 

The arms limitation conference at 
Geneva, called by President Coo.ipcE to 
discuss further limitation of naval arma- 
ment, is still deadlocked over the various 

roblems arising out of the 
sasenunee saidiedl dani The latest 
move is a temporary armistice called by 
the British to enable the chiefs of their 
delegation to visit London and explain the 
situation to the Cabinet. Lord Rosert 
Ceciu and W. C. Bripcemay, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, arrived in London on 
July 20 to meet with the Cabinet. The 
usual rumors have been floating about as 
to the hidden significance of the move, but 
Ambassador Hues S. G1sson, head of the 
American delegation, has refused to be- 
come disturbed. Prime Minister StaNLEY 
Ba.pwin is leaving with the Prince oF 
Wates for a visit to Canada on July 23, 
and it is entirely possible that he wished 
a final meeting with the delegates to this 
important conference before his departure. 
The Cabinet meeting was partly in the 
nature of a farewell to him. 

A plenary session was held on July 15 
at which little was gained. Mr. Gisson 
pointed out at that time that since the 
British and Japanese delegations were 
most at variance in their 
desires, it might expedite 
matters if they were to con- 
fer alone. Britain and Japan have now 
tentatively agreed upon a total of 500,000 
tons for both cruisers and destroyers so far 
as Britain and the United States are con- 
cerned. This figure is to be used as a basis 
for discussion. It would probably mean 
300,000 tons in cruisers and 200,000 tons 
in destroyers, giving Japan 180,000 tons 
and 120,000 tons in each class. Britain and 
Japan have also tentatively suggested 
limiting 10,000-ton cruisers to twelve each 
for the United States and Great Britain 
with eight for Japan. A new proposal has 
been raised having to do with obsolete 
ships. Great Britain has suggested the 
possibility of an arrangement whereby 
when cruisers reach the age limit they be 
retained for patrol duty instead of being 
scrapped when they are due to be replaced. 

But perhaps the greatest deadlock is 
upon the subject of gun calibre upon 

.. cruisers smaller than 10,000 
Gun Calibre tons, Great Britain is ada- 
mant in her demand that six-inch guns 
be used — the United States contends that 


Present 
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she will not consent to reduce the present 
eight-inch figure. Mr. Gipson is said to 
feel as well that secondary cruisers should 
be of 8,000 tons, whereas the British favor 
reducing their limit to 6,000 tons. 

By turning in an amazing card of 285 
for four rounds at St. Andrews, Mr. 
Rosert T. Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, 
became the idol of the game and the first 

amateur to win the British 

7 open golf championship 
twice in succession. His victory seems 
to have been as popular in Britain as in 
this country. The 20,000 spectators who 
crowded around the eighteenth green to 
see his last putt after following him 
around the course fought with each other 
to pat him on the back, and nowhere was 
bitterness apparent over the failure of a 
Briton to win the event. 

His record over the course showed an 
amazing consistency of play. His scores for 
the four rounds were sixty-eight, seventy- 
two, seventy-three, and seventy-two. Par 

Site Recced for the course, one of the 

most difficult in the world, is 
seventy-three. Jones’ score was therefore 
seven under par, and six strokes below the 
course record made by James Braid in 
1908 and equaled by Jones last year. Two 
professionals, Audrey Boomer and Fred 
Robson, who tied for second place, turned 
in cards of 291. 

Indiana is again rocking under charges 
made by D. C. SrepHenson, former 
Grand Dragon of the Ku-Klux Klan of 
Indiana. STEPHENSON now occupies a cell 

in the State prison at Michi- 
Echoes 920 City, Indiana, whither 
he was sent after conviction 
of murdering Miss Mapce OBERHOLTZER, 
and last October, a tempest was aroused 
when it was announced that “STEpuHie,” 
as he was called in the heyday of his 
power, was about to broadcast docu- 
ments which would shake the whole 
Republican organization in Indiana. Dur- 
ing the Klan’s popularity, its vogue in 
Indiana was tremendous and STEPHEN- 
SON, as its head, was one of the most 
powerful men in the State. Various vague 
charges have been issued, leveled at Gov. 
“Ep” Jackson, Mayor Joun L. Duvati 
of Indianapolis, and others. It was even 
covertly rumored that Senator James E. 
Watson had been hand in glove with the 
order, and last fall Senator REED of Mis- 
souri journeyed to Indianapolis to ques- 
tion him though nothing came of it. 
Tuomas H. Apams, publisher of the Vin- 
cennes Commercial and Leader and presi- 
dent of the Indiana Republican Editorial 
Association, was responsible for stirring 
up STEPHENSON last October. But the 
former Klan chieftain quieted down mys- 
teriously. Now his lawyers are intimating 
that a real exposé is to come. Photostatic 
copies of various letters and checks have 
already been published in several Indiana 
newspapers. The State wonders what is to 
come next. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


UR editorial article this week is 
O devoted to answering an admit- 
tedly important question. Part of 
the letter is quoted there and we append 
most of the remainder below for the added 
interest of the many who find prohibition 
a subject for perennial argument. The 
author, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Stockton, California, warns us 
that, having found he is a minister, we 
shall “discount all that follows.” Happily, 
Dr. White is his own best advocate. So 
reasonable and courteous an objection to 
an editorial point of view could not help 
receiving the attention it deserves: 


Dear Sir: 

The purpose of this communication is 
twofold. First it carries the good news that 
I find myself among those distinguished 
citizens who feel the need of the weekly 
visits of THE INDEPENDENT, backed by a 
money order to insure that the craving will 
be at least temporarily satisfied. In the 
main I find the contents of your magazine 
informing, readable, and concerned with 
the things about which I want light and 
leading. The only real objection I have so 
far as the quality of the magazine is con- 
cerned is that I get started reading it and 
neglect other more important duties. 
{But I have one crow to pick with your 
editorial policy —I should call it, bias. 
That is your settled antagonism to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and all effective 
efforts to enforce it. . . . However, I am 
not a prohibitionist crank. I have never 
had any very active part in Anti-Saloon 
League or any other organized work for 
prohibition with the exception of a term as 
vice president of the League in Honolulu. 
I have always believed in temperance and 
in the right and propriety of a prohibition 
law. Still I think that I can look at the 
whole matter of temperance and prohibi- 
tion with as little bias as, perhaps, you or 
any other person. 

Like all laws that affect very directly the 
conduct of men the prohibition legislation 
defines the limits of personal liberty. It 
may be that there are certain irritating and 
even unfortunate consequences of this law 
in certain cases. But to my mind the only 
adequate way in which we can view this 
matter is from the angle of social policy. 
Looked at merely as a question of personal 
rights or duties we can never agree as to 
whether it is mostly good or bad. But see- 
ing it as a social measure, it appears as a 
definite step forward from the standpoint 
of industrial efficiency, general prosperity, 
physical health, and social morality, to say 
nothing of the removal of the liquor influ- 
ence from politics. I have just finished read- 
ing Charles G. Ross’ article on “The 
Power Behind Prohibition” which is, in 
the main, a tribute to the industry and 
ability of the national officers of the Anti- 
Saloon League. I heartily agree with him in 
his adverse criticism of the League for its 


support of men personally wet and other- 
wise undesirable because they are politi- 
cally dry. But would the general welfare of 
the country be improved if, instead of 
a dry lobby, we had a wet lobby such as 
corrupted politics before prohibition? 

qAs for lobbying, you know that every 
interest in the country that is affected by 
legislation does lobby and that, while the 
system may be often abused, there is 
hardly any other way in which any organ- 
ized expression of public opinion may be 
made at Washington. Of course, if each 
one of us were the editor of as influen- 
tial a magazine as THE INDEPENDENT we 
might not need to go to Washington to 
say our say. It seems that the main desire 
and effort of the dry lobby, after all, is, 
first, to prevent legislation that would 
nullify the Eighteenth Amendment and to 
secure legislation that will make its enforce- 
ment more efficient, and, second, to try to 
get men appointed to enforce the law who 
really want it enforced and to prevent put- 
ting men into such positions who neither 
desire to see prohibition effective nor be- 
lieve that it can be made so. Mr. Ross’ 
article seems to concede to the Anti-Saloon 
League so large a measure of success in 
its main purposes as more or less to 
atone for certain admitted mistakes and 


shortcomings. 
H. V. Wuire. 





HILE we are on the general subject 

of prohibition, the following com- 
ment from Rear Admiral W. W. Kimball, 
U.S. N., retired, at Paris, Maine, object- 
ing to a statement made by Wayne B. 
Wheeler in Tue InpEPENDENT for June 25 
may be appended as a contribution to the 
other side of the controversy. He writes: 


Dear Sir: 

Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler in his paper, “A 
New Deal for Prohibition,” states that 
“Third, officers and agents should be in 
sympathy with the law.” The context 
shows that when the good doctor says “the 
law,” he means the prohibition laws. 
{Now Dr. Wheeler knows that according 
to the finding of the Supreme Court of 
April 30, 1923, every enforcement officer 
and every agent on duty in connection with 
ports of entry must and does, in attempt- 
ing the enforcement of the laws of at- 
tempted prohibition as they have sworn to 
do, every day nullify the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution and, inci- 
dentally violate the Volstead Act. 

{It is apparent that no officer or agent can 
be in sympathy with the prohibition laws, 
as such, so long as these laws so perfectly 
provide for the prevention of their own 
enforcement. Therefore, when Dr. Wheeler 
makes the pronouncement that “officers 
and agents should be in sympathy with the 
law,” he knows that he is indulging in the 
silliest kind of meaningless twaddle. 

W..W. Kimsatt. 


OMMENTS still reach us from phy- 
sicians and laymen commenting 
upon the question propounded in our issue 
of June 25 by Dr. George H. Bigelow, 
Commissioner of Public Health for Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Bigelow asked in a letter why 
venereal disease should not be regarded 
as impersonally as is influenza or small- 
pox, and proper preventive measures ad- 
vertised. The following comment from the 
Commissioner of Health of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, needs no added comment from us: 


Dear Sir: 

It must be very gratifying to health off- 
cers, physicians, and intelligent laymen 
generally to see the frank and courageous 
letter in the June 15 INDEPENDENT by Dr. 
George H. Bigelow, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health for Massachusetts. May I join 
my voice in the chorus of approval for 
his stand? 

(Dr. Bigelow says that in the matter of the 
control of the venereal diseases by the dis- 
pensing of prophylactic treatment, officials 
are “damned if we do and damned if we 
don’t.” If we give out, free of charge or at 
a nominal charge, calomel ointment or 
other prophylactic, we are putting an offi- 
cial sanction upon promiscuous sexual 
intercourse. And if we don’t, we are as 
culpable in the neglect of duty to prevent 
disease as though we had failed to dis- 
tribute smallpox vaccine. Dr. Bigelow 
and others are in a quandary. I am not. 
(If a man or a woman wishes to engage in 
sexual intercourse, that is his or her private 
business — generally, so long as he or she 
thereby does not create a public nuisance. 
If the act of the individual involves a haz- 
ard to his or her physical well-being or to 
the well-being —or even the potential 
well-being — of another, then, it seems to 
me, the duty and obligation of a health offi- 
cer is plain. He should make it known in his 
community that, upon request, venereal 
prophylaxis is available through a physi- 
cian licensed to practice medicine or 
through the department of health. 
{The primary duty of a health officer is to 
safeguard, by all reasonable means at his 
disposal, the health and welfare of his 
people. “Health” means mental, moral, 
and physical. But if his people live by a 
standard of morals that endangers physical 
health, then his primary obligation is to 
their physical health. Let him strive by all 
fair means to modify their morals. But it 
can never be esteemed fair play in a de- 
mocracy that morals or ethics shall be dic- 
tated by the state or its servants. If the 
health officer feels that his duty exceeds his 
powers, let him beat his chest, cry “mea 
culpa,” and do such of his duty as he can. 
(JI stand for open and public discussion of 
the venereal diseases. Let us keep on talk- 
ing about them. Let’s shout about them 
from the housetops. Let’s organize pag- 
-eants for their publicity. The venereal 
diseases, though not necessarily extra- 
marital sexual intercourse, may be wiped 
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out by widespread knowledge in the prac- 
tices of personal, and particularly sexual, 
hygiene. Let’s educate our public to de- 
mand free venereal prophylaxis from us. 
Herman N. Bunpesen, M.D. 





BLIND reader of Westmount, Prov- 

ince of Quebec, sends a rebuke ad- 
dressed particularly to “What the World 
Is Doing.” Our correspondent reads that 
section of THE INDEPENDENT in Braille as 
it is reprinted in the Weekly News, a 
magazine edited by Mr. Francis B. Ierardi 
in Boston for blind readers. Apparently, in 
the sections which this reader has seen, the 
somewhat loose intimation was given that 
Colonel Lindbergh was the first to fly 
across the Atlantic. Obviously this was an 
oversight. In previous issues, attention 
had been called to the successful trans- 
atlantic flight made in a British biplane 
by Messrs. Alcock and Brown on June 
14-15, 1919, from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, to Clifden, Ireland, a distance of 
1,960 miles. Certainly there was no desire 
upon our part to minimize their cour- 
ageous achievement. The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Through the courtesy of the Weekly 
News a little magazine printed in Braille 
for the use of the blind, I have read with 
much interest now for some weeks your 
very clear report of the doings not only in 
the United States which too often fills 
your press, but with that of the rest of cre- 
ation. While your broadmindedness is in 
striking contrast to certain popular Boston 
papers you have on several occasions re- 
fered to the deservedly distinguished ac- 
complishment of Messrs. Lindbergh, Byrd, 
and others as being the first parties to cross 
the Atlantic by air. Now while this state- 
ment only serves to deceive the ignorant, 
still it is hardly to be supposed that 
you would wish to be allied in such an 
attempt. Surely the triumphs of these men 
are quite sufficient in themselves without 
detracting from other brave men who 
have gone before. 

{You must yourself know right well that 
nine years ago the Daily Mail prize of 
£5,000 was won by Messrs. Alcock and 
Brown who flew from Newfoundland to 
Ireland in a machine which nine years ago 
was certainly not as efficient or safe as the 
machines of today. Very little was said of 
this at the time, for the British do not 
number among their faults that of bragging 
about either themselves or their country- 
men. Both these men were knighted for 
their valor, as you know. Why not men- 
tion this fact? Lindbergh did not fail to 
speak of it, and it did not detract one 
whit from his amazing courage. 

Septimus FRASER. 





GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A co-educational school of highest standards. Prepa- 
ration forall colleges. Special Schools of Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Home Economic Instruction Free. All 
school activities. Near Rochester. Moderate yearly 
tates. 96th year begins September 14,1927. Write: 


DR. FRANK MAcDANIEL 


Lima Box 75 New York 





Merging the Northerns 
(Continued from page 106) 


of harmony, it has produced a musical 
locomotive whistle, while in the culinary 
department, it has turned to the use of 
electric refrigeration for its dining cars, 
with a resultant reduction in losses due 
to spoilage of meats and fruits. The road 
is the only one serving Yellowstone Park 
by its own main line and has opened a 
new entrance to the park known as the 
“Gallatin Gateway,” from which point it 
has established a motor-bus connection 
to the Glacier National Park, heretofore a 
Great Northern stronghold exclusively. 

The Milwaukee has embarked on a 
$1,000,000 advertising campaign for the 
current year — another step not entirely 
commonplace among railroads in receiver- 
ship, from which it may be noted that the 
road is destined to be a factor of growing 
importance in the Northwest. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, in 
providing for rail consolidations, made 
it clear that competition was to be pre- 
served. In the present merger, two com- 
peting carriers seek to amalgamate, 
although there is still a third line offering 
competition. Between Chicago and the 
North Pacific Coast, the Union Pacific 
also competes with the two Northerns at 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane, 
although not meeting the other lines at 
any other common points. 

In retrospect, the changes which have 
occurred since the same merger was 
proposed a quarter of a century ago are 
amazing. Public opinion then was aroused 
and “trusts,” as such, were viewed with 
distrust. Size, when applied to a corpora- 
tion, was often enough to create a popular 
disapproval of the company. So ensued an 
era of “trust busting” from which 
emerged an age of legislation which 
would have delighted the earlier genera- 
tion of railroad manipulators. 

That their places have been taken by 
apt pupils is evident. Moving with a sense 
of caution, avoiding any semblance of 
arrogance and prefacing their acts upon 
that grand old doctrine “the public 
interest will thus be fostered,” the present 
executives of the Northerns on the firing 
line in the Northwest, aided by that 
master of railroad strategy, Howard 
Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific 
in New York, are proceeding unopposed by 
newspaper criticism and unfettered by 
legal restrictions. Being tacticians, they 
sense the popular current of thought; 
being politicians, they utilize the great 
god Publicity to create a favorable recep- 
tion for their coup d’état when it is ready 
to be announced, and lo, a feat which 
incurred the violent opposition of the 
President of the United States twenty-five 
years ago is launched with the approval 
of the present Administration and with the 
blessing of a large portion of the public. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 

I business who had the fore- 

sight to anticipate the event 
which happened, the sudden death 
of one of them. 

It was Rodman who died, and he 
was the backbone of the manage- 
ment. But the business continued 
its growth because partnership in- 
surance tided over the necessary re- 
organization. 

The story of these two men and 
how they made their plans is 
told in “‘A Properly Anticipat- 
ed Event,” a booklet which 
your local John Hancock of- 
fice will be glad to send you, or 
it can be obtained by writing 
to Inquiry Bureau, 


Saar 
LIFE INSURANCE Com! 
oF Boston, MassacnusEtTS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 























Shelb 


Atlantic City> 


Directly Facing}the Sea 
An intermingling of the Old 
World and the New in Service 
and Appointments. 
Orchestra of soloists of inter- 
national reputation, broadcast- 
ing over W. P. G. Dancing. 
Privileges of all Golf Clubs. 
Famous French Grill and Restaurant 
Overlooking Boardwalk 
and Ocean 
European Plan Exclusively 


Phone Always Open 
Marine 1628 Capacity 700 
Proprietary Management 4X) 
Jacob Weike : ? 
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EXONS Bay 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by spécial- 
ized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
price 10c; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, free; No. 167, 
General Literature, 1730 titles, free; No. 168, Rare 
Americana, 309 pp., 2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 
169, Autographs, 4472 titles, free. 

When in Boston 

Browse in GOODSPEED’S 


Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
4 An ideal 
Pine Ozone [27 ‘Situred people. Execlisne tant 
Inn and beds. Attractive rates. Cottages 
for rent. 
N. S. PINNEY, Proprietor 
Jay, New York 


SHATTUCK INN “Ni” 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The best at moder- 
ate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with bath, 30 open fireplaces. 
ity, elevator, library. Saddle horses, mountain 
Open all year. A resort. 
E. C. SHATTUCK 






























































Gentlemen: Please send me the following books: 


O Check inclosed 


Summer Reading 


Hundreds of busy men and women have deferred until these vacation 





months the reading which they hoped to do during the winter. Too 
many will find themselves at a distance from their regular bookstores, 
unable to obtain the books which they have planned to read. 


The Independent Book Service is equipped to forward any book in 
print, promptly upon receipt of your order. For your greater con- 
venience, a charge account will be opened at once for any subscriber 
to THz INDEPENDENT. Free monthly lists of new books arte sent to 


interested readets. 


The following books recommended by THE INDE- 








PENDENT’S staff reviewers are available through 


An American Saga. | 
By Charles Christian Jensen. $2.50 


The Arrow. 
By Christopher Morley. $1.50 


Black April. By Julia Peterkin. $2.50 


Bread and Fire. 
By Charles R. Walker. $2.50 


Disraeli. By D. L. Murray. $4.00 


Grotesques. 
By Mary Cass Canfield. $2.00 


The Honorable Picnic. 
By Thomas Raucat. $2.50 


The Last Salon: Anatole France and 


His Muse. 
By Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. $3.50 


Marching On. By James Boyd. $2.50 


Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. 
By Sylvia Townsend Warner. $2.00 


Pretty Creatures. 


O Charge my acc’t. 


By William Gerhardi. $2.00 y 


THE INDEPENDENT BOOK SERVICE, 10 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


the Book Service at regular bookstore prices. 








4 Red Pants. By John W. Thomason. $2.50 


Revolt in the Desert. 
By T. E. Lawrence. $3.00 


Riata and Spurs. 

By Charles A. Siringo. $3.00 
The Rise of American Civilization. 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 


$12.50 
The Road to Rome. 
By Robert E. Sherwood. $1.75 
The Road to Xanadu. 
By John Livingston Lowes. $6.00 
Trader Horn: Being the Life 2nd Works 
of Alfred Aloysius Horn. $4.00 
Tristram. 

By Edward Arlington Robinson. $1.75 
Trumpets of Jubilee. 

By Constance Mayfield Rourke. $5.00 
Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton. $2.50 
War Birds. Diary of an Unknown 

Aviator. $3.50 


















of new books. 


O Please send me monthly announcements 
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